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THE NATIVITY AND THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


Nearly two thousand years ago Jesus Christ, the Saviour, was 
born in Bethlehem. One hundred years ago Pope Pius 1X, in the Bull 
“Ineffabilis Deus,” declared the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
The Christmas Season is at hand and our joy shall continue through- 
out the coming year, for Pope Pius XII, in his Encyclical “Fulgens 
Corona,” has declared 1954 a Marian Year. 

These mysteries of the Catholic Beth, the Nativity of Our Lord 
and the Immaculate Conception of His Holy Mother, are closely 
related to each other. In order to procure our salvation, God the 
Father gave to the human race the incomparable gift of His Divine 
Son. But, for the Perfect Man, God could ‘do nothing less than 
provide the perfect mother. By His Almighty Power, Mary was 
conceived immaculate ; a fit vessel for God’s Son; a vessel of honor. 


On that day in Nazareth, when the Angel Gabriel appeared to 
the Virgin Mary, a new and unique chapter was added to the world’s 
history. Mary's “Fiat” joined with the will of Christ and for the 
first and only time a mother willed her Child, and the Child chose 
His mother. Man was given not only the Promised Redee.. r, but 
was also awarded an intercessor before the throne of God. ‘ 

Mary, the most perfect of creatures, because she is human, is an 
inspiration to all of us. Through the grace of God she is free from 
sin, and her intercession enables us to conquer sin. In the stable at 
Bethlehem the sweetness of motherhood and the beauty of virginity 
were combined in the person of Mary. We are drawn from the ugli- 
ness of the world by the beauty of the Virgin, and we are protected 
from the attacks. of the devil by the sweetness of the Mother. 

During the coming Marian Year we place Dominicana under 
the guidance and protection of Mary. May her shining beauty illumine 
our efforts; her submission and purity refine our motives; and her 
glory crown our work. 








EXPECTATION TO FULFILLMENT 


DAMIAN LEE, O.P. 


SPARK ..:.. a rosebud ... The dawn promising an- 
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\- \ 





worm Other day . . . the breath of a new-born child. These are 
ee beginnings. A flame ...a flower ... the sunset rest- 
ing in the branches of a tree . . . the prayer of a saint. 


These are realizations. 

There is an attractiveness about all these things which cap- 
tures the mind and thrills the heart. Perhaps the reason is that 
they hold a secret which is meant for the mind and heart alone. 
In every beginning there is an order to perfection which the 
senses cannot perceive. This deeper reality speaks its ordered 
message to the mind, for the mind alone can look beyond the 
sense phenomena and discover order. This same reality offers its 
goodness to the heart, for the heart alone can reach out to accept 
a good which is beyond the touch of the hands and the vision of 
the eyes. A beginning has an order which, like the sound of an 
arrow in flight, speaks of its path to perfection. The order to per- 
fection, unknown by the senses, can capture the mind in the won- 
der of expectation. The heart can thrill to the order perceived by 
the mind, and through its desire for the further perfection it can 
reach out to embrace the realization. And realization, when em- 
braced, yields its secret to the heart. Realization speaks of an 
ordered and happy past, and gives itself to the heart as a fulfill- 


ment. 
THE NATURAL ORDER 


The mind and heart then, not limited to the picture drawn 
by the senses, can discover in every beginning, an expectation 
and in every realization, a fulfillment. It is expectation and ful- 
fillment which holds the mind and moves the heart. Thus there 
is more to the rosebud sparkling with dew in the early morning 
sun than a firm red ball of unfolded petals, a few drops of water, 
and light by which to see. The senses can report these facts. 
These are the letters of reality, but only the mind can read the 
drama. The mind can read in the bud the beginning of a flower, 
can understand the wonderful order of petals living to bloom. 
In the dew the mind sees a sign and a promise of future health, 
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while the sun gives its warmth as a pledge of growth. In this 
simple beginning of the bud there is an expectation of the beauty 
of fulfillment in the full blown radiance of the rose. The mind 
has comprehended the reality of order which will never be known 
by the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, or the hands. There 
is then real reason for the mind to be captured and the heart to be 
thrilled, when, in the simplest of beginnings, the mind can discover 
an order which bursts into expectation and promises a realiza- 
tion which in truth is a fulfillment. 

And if there is in the life of a rose an order which can hold 
the mind in expectation and promise a fulfillment, how much 
more is this true of human life. For just as the mind can find in 
the reality of nature an order which the senses cannot perceive, 
so too the mind of man can turn within to reflect and discover 
realities in human life which cannot be seen or touched. Every 
mind and every heart which has been caught up in the tide of an 
expectation, or drenched with the joy of a fulfillment knows that 
the human soul can reach out beyond the limits of the bodily 
senses and contact a reality appreciated by the spirit alone. There 
is in human life a sorrow more profound than pain, a joy more 
sublime than pleasure. The human mind and heart are simply not 
bound down to the commonplace toil and drudgery of the mo- 
ment. The most intensely human experiences of life are realized, 
not in the pleasure or pain of the sensitive life, but rather in those 
expansive moments when the mind searches beyond the horizon 
of the senses, and the heart outstretches its physical limits to 
suffer or to love. 

In the expectation of the young lover, the joys and sorrows 
of a lifetime with the beloved crowd into the experience of a 
moment. The lover cannot seek counsel from the senses in such 
an expectation. The mind and heart alone can comprehend the 
real meaning of the lifelong order of love. The whole drama of 
life is concentrated in a living moment of experience, an experi- 
ence which can make the physical structure of the heart groan 
under the weight of being human. 


Though the order in a rosebud can capture the mind in ex- 
pectation, and the heart can expand to encompass the heights of 
human love and the depths of human sorrow, still, these realities 
are neither profound enough to fill, nor noble enough to perfect 
the soul of man. There is no human joy so sublime as to satisfy 
the human spirit, nor is there a human sorrow strong enough to 
kill it. The world will never fulfill the expectations of the mind 
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and heart of man, and the passing of the world will not destroy 
his soul. 
THE SUPERNATURAL ORDER 


There is another reality, however, which promises an eternal 
fulfillment to the searching mind and restless heart of man. It is 
the supernatural order by which human life is raised up to par- 
ticipate in the Divine. As in the case of the rose and the experi- 
ence of human love, the mind must look beyond the senses to 
discover the hidden reality of an order to perfection, so, in seek- 
ing to know the supernatural ordering of man to God, the mind 
must look beyond the natural. At the threshold of this new be- 
ginning, this new life, man must rise up in the light of faith and 
read reality with the eyes of faith to discover and appreciate the 
most sublime expectation and most sublime fulfillment of mind 
and heart. There are times when a person of faith meets the 
whole of reality face to face and understands a new depth of 
meaning in life for he sees his own life bathed in the light of 
eternal truths. Only in this light does life have real meaning and 
order. Only in the warmth of this light can the heart of man find 
repose, for only this warmth is able to diffuse itself throughout 
the breadth and depth of the soul. 

The mother who has lost all human hope for the life of her 
child, with the help of grace, can turn to God with faith, hope, 
and love, to place the destiny of her child in His hands. She knows 
of another anguished mother’s heart, whose love for the will of 
the Father accepted the death of her Son for the redemption of 
the world. She knows the goodness of the Father, the mercy of 
the Son, and the generous love of the Mother. This light, shining 
through all ages, can illumine a new order in her own life. The 
warmth of this light can surge through her whole being, bringing 
a gentle peace in the midst of human sorrow. Though a mother 
would never cease to busy herself in comforting her child in 
every possible way, still the activity would not enter in and dis- 
turb the peace and order of a heart which has given itself to the 
Divine Will of a loving God. 

In the toil and struggle, pleasure and pain of every human 
life there is a Divine plan unfolding. It remains but to look for 
that order with the eyes of faith. Faith alone can pierce the veil 
of the commonplace and illumine the Divine. The man of faith is 
free, under grace, to accept his daily life of toil with joy. The man 
of faith will take a moment from every day to rest and to pray. 
He can draw away from a world, which knows no order beyond 
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the play of human caprice, to rest and once again draw an or- 
dered and peaceful breath. In the peace of prayer he can look 
beyond the sweat and the rush of a busy day and see his life ina 
clearer light. He can see beyond the forces of the world, which 
day by day seem to hold him in an unreasonable slavery, and dis- 
cover the hand of a loving God working in the plan of his life. 
He can discover that, when the forces against him were greater 
than he, there was also the care of a Creator guarding and 
guiding him, leading him to this moment of fulfillment and ex- 
pectation. He can know his own weakness, his own failings, and 
yet, see the fruits of a Divine Redeemer giving strength to his 
striving. He can find a new order in his life, an order which he 
did not make, and cannot fully comprehend, but an order to 
which he can with peace and confidence, with faith and hope and 
love, subject himself. 

For the person of faith, the hardships and the consolations 
of daily life take on a new meaning. Pain is no longer a stumbling 
block, but a step carved out of life to help the soul reach a higher 
path. Pleasures strengthen and encourage the body to keep pace 
with a soul that reaches for God. Duties and obligations are the 
signposts of an order that thrills the heart, for it leads to God. 
There is a song of expectation and fulfillment. Pleasure and pain 
are not the theme of this song, they are but the sensible notes. 
Yet they are ordered by God to produce a song of faith, hope, and 
love. 

This is the song that alone can satisfy the human heart. 
When man has once heard the song, however briefly did his mind 
perceive its depths and his heart rest in its melody, he knows 
this is reality; reality which neither clings to the past nor ends 
with the present. The whole man has touched a whole reality. It 
is a beginning, and in this beginning there is an order that reaches 
into an eternity of fulfillment. Though the first steps may be 
faltering, like every beginning, it is decisive; the direction has 
been chosen. Though, through weakness, man may not always 
grasp the reality, still he knows that it is there and in every step 
along the way of life he cannot give up the striving to again 
hear its melody, understand its meaning, and walk in its beauty. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH 
Nor does man walk alone. He has a companion who walks 
beside him in this life, a companion who is able to keep these 
truths before his eyes, a companion who can help him because 
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she knows his heart. The Church is man’s true companion in this 
life. Only the Church, the custodian of the truths revealed by 
God, knows the expectations of the human heart, and only the 
Church, the visible hand of the loving God, is able to fulfill them. 
In her loving concern for fallen man, the Church helps him find 
and hold the whole of reality by placing before him the great 
mysteries of expectation and fulfillment. The voice of the Church 
in the Divine Office sings the mysteries of Faith, Hope, and Love, 
the song which man longs to hear. 


“Hark to the voice whose thrilliing tone 
Bids shadows of the night begone 

Vain dreams of earth and visions fly 
Christ in His might shines forth on high.”1 


Seven times daily the Church calls aside her ministers from 
their active labors to rest in prayer, to put aside the oppressing 
cares and worries of the moment and lift up their minds and 
hearts to God. These are peaceful moments when the mind and 
the heart of man can look beyond the limits of daily routine and 
understand the deeper reality, that every day and every hour is 
His day and His hour and that all things in life are ordered to 
His Glory. Liturgical prayer is an invitation of the Church to 
restore peace and order where it may have been lost, or to 
strengthen and deepen the peace and order where it has been 
preserved. It bids the man of Christ to come aside and compose 
himself in faith, hope, and love in order to celebrate the mysteries 
of expectation and fulfillment for all men. 

At this time of Advent the Church commemorates the long 
ages of expectation of the world for its Redeemer and looks lov- 
ingly to Mary for fulfillment. In Vespers of the Saturday Office 
of the Blessed Virgin the Church places an “Ad Magnificat” 
antiphon which clearly reveals this spirit, so in keeping with the 
solemn truths of Faith and the searching heart of man. 


“O Virgin of virgins, how shall this be done? 
For no one has appeared like to thee before nor since. 
O daughters of Jerusalem, why do you look at me in wonder? 
This Mystery you see is all Divine.” 


The long centuries of expectation and hope were marve- 
lously transformed into the new ages of fulfillment and love in 





1 Hymn of Lauds for season of Advent—translation from Hymns of Do- 
minican Missal and Breviary, Byrnes, Herder, 1943. 
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the simple, profound “fiat” of Mary. It was under the rapturous 
joy of this fulfillment that the heart of the Virgin burst into, 
“My soul doth magnify the Lord.” This fulfillment, greater than 
all expectation, is commemorated in the singing of the Magnifi- 
cat. Yet this commemoration is not merely a review of an his- 
torical fact. The Divine Office is not for the historian. It does not 
remain in the past. Nor is it for the poet, since it does not rest in 
the present. It is a celebration of the eternal mysteries in which 
all men of all ages participate. The Divine Office offers praise 
and adoration to the Eternal Father by applying the manifest 
glories of the past and the anticipated glories of the future to the 
prayers of the present. 

During Advent the constant refrain in the Office is that the 
coming of Christ is still the greatest expectation of the human 
mind and heart. Men today, like the Jews of the Old Covenant, 
must look to Mary if they are to see its fulfillment. This Mother 
whose holy joy at the words of the Angel Gabriel brought ful- 
fillment to the expectation of ages, by that same holy joy can 
bring the fulfillment of Christ into hearts of men today. The 
Antiphon “Alma Redemptoris Mater” recited after every Office 
of Advent in the Roman Rite beautifully expresses these 
thoughts. 


“Mother benign of our Redeemer Lord 
Star of the sea and Portal of the skies 
Unto thy fallen people help afford— 
Fallen, but striving still to rise. 


“Thou who didst once, while wond’ring world’s adored 
Bear thy Creator, Virgin, then as now 

O by the holy joy at Gabriel’s word 

Pity the sinners who before thee bow.” 


This antiphon makes no defense for fallen man, but offers a 
new beginning and a new fulfillment through Mary. The Church 
in placing it before men every day during Advent invites all to 
prepare for a new coming of Christ upon the earth. And since 
Christ can only enter into a peaceful and ordered heart, the 
Church invites priests to withdraw from the active ministry, re- 
ligious to set aside their apostolic works and the laity to cease 
their labors and come and be refreshed. It is an invitation for all 
to abandon the activities which daily press in upon the soul, to 
forsake the pleasures and disregard the pains which invade the 
privacy of the heart. It is an invitation to rest a moment in 
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prayer, to look beyond the world which seems so real and dis- 
cover anew the depth of eternal truth in which man shares. In 
that rest and in that prayer, in that freedom from earthly care 
the soul can expand and grasp the expectation and fulfillment of 
centuries past and make them live and breathe again in a new 
Advent of expectation and a new Christmas of fulfillment. The 
heart will be free again to sing of a whole reality. 


_ “Alma Redemptoris Mater.” 
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ST. THOMAS' TEACHING ON THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


TERENCE QUINN, O.P. 


| agen | IS USUALLY about the time of his second year in High 
S 2 School that the student’s belief in Papal Infallibility meets 
eet head on with the celebrated Galileo episode. Not many years 

later, a newly acquired appreciation of St. Thomas’ eminent 
position in Theology is put to a similar test with the question “How 
about his denial of the Immaculate Conception?” Once a clear idea 
of the true meaning of Papal Infallibility is had and Galileo’s diffi- 
culty with the Inquisitors is put into its proper historical framework, 
the first problem is easily settled. The second one, however, is not 
dispelled so readily. Yet a consideration of these same points, the 
exact meaning of the doctrine and its historical background, will help 
to remove many of the false notions about the Angelic Doctor’s 
teachings on the Immaculate Conception. 






THE DOCTRINE 


Immaculate Conception means a conception in which the off- 
spring is exempt from original sin. A child first exists at the moment 
the soul, created by God, enters the body, the product of parental 
generation. Except for Mary, who was miraculously preserved, every 
human is conceived with the stain of original sin on his soul. This is 
a consequence of the first sin of Adam. 

Though original sin is transmitted from Adam to his descen- 
dants, this sin can only be in a human person, that is, in one made up 
of body and soul. It is not properly in the seed or flesh. These as such 
do not incur sin. It is only when this corporeal receptacle has a soul 
breathed into it that a human being, or person, begins to live. And 
only a person can be guilty of sin. Yet, we truly say the sin comes 
from Adam. Throughout the ages his nature has been transmitted ; 
the seed always coming from a body suffering the consequences of 
sin. Such a seed makes necessary the infusion of a soul which will 
share this corruption of the flesh. This soul, therefore, has the blemish 
of original sin, insofar as at the moment life begins, the body makes 
up with the soul a person unworthy of God’s grace. 

He can become worthy again only through Christ’s merits, for 
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Sacred Scripture tells us Christ “is the Saviour of all men.”? Since 
Our Blessed Mother also is included here, no consideration of her 
Immaculate Conception can be so understood as to place her beyond 
the need for a redemption by the merits of her Son. And this poses 
the very problem which faced the theologians of St.: Thomas’ thir- 
teenth century. 

If someone were free from all sin from the very first moment of 
her existence, it would seem she would have no need for a redeem- 
er, since sin alone deprives the soul of sanctifying grace. Yet, these 
theologians also knew that all men were subject to the universal need 
for redemption. This doctrine they were to defend, and rightly so, 
at all cost. But in this defense many of them either denied or seemed 
to deny, the possibility of an Immaculate Conception. 

That such a Conception is not only possible, but actually and 
really did take place in the person of Mary, we know. Unlike the 
schoolmen of the Middle Ages we enjoy the knowledge that Mary’s 
Conception free from the stain of original sin is a revealed truth. It 
was solemnly defined by Pope Pius IX in the bull “Jneffabilis Deus” 
of Dec. 8, 1854. In it, we see how the doctrine is in harmony with the 
fact that Christ is the Saviour of all men. 

The definition reads: “We define that God has revealed the doc- 
trine holding that, from the first instant of her conception, the most 
Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved immune from all stain of original 
sin by a singular grace and privilege of Almighty God, and in view 
of the merits of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the human race.”? 

To see the full import of this brief but most precise statement, 
we must note five important points: 1st—‘‘God has revealed.” That 
is, it is contained at least implicitly in Scripture or Tradition. The 
doctrine is not expressly enunciated in the Bible, but there is an 
abundance of evidence from Tradition. 

2nd—“From the first instant of her conception.” This refers to 
the very instant her soul was created and united to her body, so that 
we can not say her soul was ever without grace. No pronouncement 
was made, however, on the time of the soul’s entering the body. This 
was left undecided. 

3rd—“The Blessed Virgin Mary” is named the recipient of this 
privilege. It has nothing to do with her progenitors, nor with the seed 
or flesh which, when united to the soul, would constitute the person. 
It is the person of Mary who is preserved. 





11 Tim. 4, 10. 
2 Denziger, Ench. Symb. n. 1641. 
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4th—She was “preserved immune from all stain of original sin.” 
As has been said, every human needs to be redeemed by Christ. 
Therefore an immaculate conception does not free the one so honored 
from the debt of contracting sin, but only from the fulfillment of this 
debt. That is, she ought to contract the sin, but actually she does not. 
Thus the two apparently conflicting doctrines are reconciled. Mary 
was not exempt from the debt of contracting original sin, since she 
descended from Adam by natural generation, but she was preserved 
from all stain of original sin. 

5th—This preservation took place “in view of the merits of 
Jesus Christ.” Other men, born in the state of original sin, are also 
redeemed by the merits of Christ ; but she is redeemed before any sin 
stains her soul. With Mary it is a preservative redemption. As the 
collect for the Mass of Dec. 8 says, “through the death of Thy Son, 
forseen by Thee, Thou didst preserve His mother from all sin.’ 

Like all men, she had need of a redemption, though the mode 
was a unique privilege. Such a redemption does not lessen the august 
honor which the Immaculate Conception conferred upon Mary; for, 
“even in human affairs we look on one as more a savior if he wards 
off a blow, than if he merely heals the wound it inflicts.’ 


THE HISTORY 


Having discussed the meaning of the doctrine, the second con- 
sideration, its historical background, must be considered so that we 
might fully appreciate St. Thomas’ teaching. 

The historical development of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception is, in itself, an ideal model for the study of all dogmatic 
development. It must be insisted, however, that in the transmission of 
the teachings of the faith, any notion of an evolution of dogmas, 
implying a change from one sense to another alien to that which the 
Church held from the start is heretical.t However, the dogmas do 
develope inasmuch as that which was had in the deposit of faith only 
implicitly, becomes manifest and explicit in the course of time. 

Such a development has three stages. The first is characterized 
by an implicit belief in a truth which does not yet enjoy distinct and 
autonomous recognition. Discussion and controversy are the burden 
of the second period. Here scholars inquire into the pro and con 
arguments. The final stage is the explicit definition and acceptation 
by the universal Church. 


Lagrange, O.P., The Mother of the Savior, transl. by B. 


R. Garrigou- 
Katty, Dublin, 1948, p. 53. 
4 Oath against Modernism, “Fourthly . . .” 
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In the development of the Immaculate Conception, the separation 
of the first and second periods can be placed at an exact date, 1140, 
when St. Bernard sent a letter to the Canons of Lyons and thereby 
opened the period of controversy. Out of this there came a gradual 
clarification which ultimately led to the dogmatic definition in 1854. 
St. Thomas, it should be noted, lived during the second period. Theo- 
logians could then take either side in an issue which was still open 
to debate. In doing so, they by no means gave rise to scandal, for the 
doctrine was not yet defined. 

Since it is not certain that the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception is contained, even implicitly, in Sacred Scripture, it is in 
divine tradition that we must seek the unquestionable basis for the 
implicit acceptation of the doctrine in its early stage of development. 
It was a common belief of both the East and the West—yet, the 
Eastern Churches give richer and more sublime evidence.5 It speaks 
well for its popularity that even such a bizarre witness as Mohammed 
mentions it in the Koran.® 

Gradually a feast of the Immaculate Conception began to be 
celebrated in various churches. When the Canons of Lyons supported 
this innovation, St. Bernard wrote his letter. Though the celebration 
of the feast today is entirely orthodox, St. Bernard had ample justi- 
fication for his censure. The purpose for the feast of his day was not 
precisely determined. Some held that it was the seed in her mother’s 
womb, and before the infusion of the soul, which was so honored. 
Others thought the carnal act of Mary’s parents was the object of the 
feast. Since it is only the person of Mary which enjoys the privilege 
of the Immaculate Conception, such devotions should have been 
opposed. 

However, his letter went on to say, “Hence, if Mary could not 
be sanctified before her conception . . . it follows that she was sancti- 
fied in the womb after conception, which, since she was cleansed from 
sin, made her nativity holy, not her conception.”* This is the first 
appearance of a line of reasoning, followed throughout the Middle 
Ages, which obscured the issue greatly. If Mary could not have been 
sanctified before her soul entered her body, it must have been sanc- 
tified, thought St. Bernard, after its entrance. He ignores the only 
possibility which could explain the doctrine, namely, that the sancti- 





5In particular: St. Justin, St. Irenaeus, Tertullian, St. Ephrem and St. 
John of Damascus. Cf. Pohle-Preuss, Mariology, St. Louis, 1914, pp. 47-55. 
; - oe M. J. Scheeben, Mariology, Vol. II, transl. by T. Geukers, St. Louis, 
p. 75. 
TEp. ad Canonicos Lugd., n. 5 sqq.. ML, CLXXXII, 333. 
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fication of Mary’s soul was in the instant of its creation and union 
with the body. 

When it is said, however, that her soul was sanctified in the very 
instant of its creation, the problem arises of how it can then be con- 
cluded that she incutred the debt of original sin. Remembering that 
Mary never actually incurred sin, it has been shown that she neces- 
sarily must have incurred the debt. It would seem that the instantan- 
eous sanctification of her soul makes this impossible. Before its 
creation the person of Mary did not exist, so there was no debt ; once 
it was created, it was sanctified in that very instant, so again there 
apparently is no debt. This difficulty is resolved through still another 
distinction. 

Although animation (the creation of her soul and its union with 
the body) and sanctification are in the same instant im the order of 
time, yet, the animation precedes the sanctification in the order of 
nature. 

A common example can be used to clarify the distinction between 
these two orders. If someone stands in a dark room on a bright day, 
at the same moment that he raises the window shade the room be- 
comes filled with light. In the order of time the raising of the shade 
and the lighting of the room happen together. The lighting of the 
room, however, follows the raising of the shade in the order of 
nature, for it depends upon the latter. Likewise, Mary’s sanctification 
follows her animation in the order of nature, since only a person and, 
therefore, only something with animation can be sanctified. Nevethe- 
less, the two are in the one instant of time. 

This consideration of the instant of animation, and the previously 
discussed distinction between debt and guilt, with the concomitant 
notion of a preservative redemption were arrived at only after years 
of speculation and discussion. It must be admitted that all the great 
theologians between the time of St. Bernard and St. Thomas at 
least did not openly concede the privilege of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion to Mary, since they did not consider these very points. Shortly 
after St. Thomas’ time, the clouds of obscurity began to disperse. But 
to determine just what Aquinas’ own thoughts were is very difficult, 
and the opinions have been, and still are, widely divergent. 

Some say outright that he opposed what in his day was not a 
defined dogma, but add that in the principles he laid down he virtually 
admitted it. A few claim he expressly defended the doctrine. 
Between these two extreme opinions there are those who say he 
was undecided ; and others who merely maintain it is impossible 
to prove that he opposed the doctrine. A final thesis contends 
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that he changed his position twice in the course of his writings.® 

At this point we can safely say that the student who at the 
start of our investigation was asked, “How about his denial of 
the Immaculate Conception?” has a handsome piece of work be- 
fore him if he wants to give an adequate answer! 

However, two of the above-mentioned opinions have been 
set forth strongly in recent times and, though opposed, do shed 
much light on the difficulty. 

One is that of the late Fr. Norbert Del Prado, O.P. In a 
lengthy and profound work he stoutly maintains St. Thomas 
defended the doctrine in his very words and in the principles he 
laid down.® Fr. Peter Lumbreras, O.P., followed this opinion in 
a brief pamphlet of a much lighter treatment.?® The latter shows 
there are nine possible ways the term “Immaculate Conception” 
may be employed. St. Thomas denies eight of these, all of which 
are out of harmony with the subsequent definition of Pope 
Pius IX. The only one he does not deny is the only one possible 
to reconcile with the definition. 

In their opinion St. Thomas taught that a personal sanctifi- 
cation by the merits of Christ is required; that Mary should 
have all the purity possible to be granted by God; and that a 
priority of nature within a single instant of time is sufficient to 
safeguard the doctrine. 

They refrain from giving the noted Franciscan, Scotus, the 
praise he customarily receives for his espousal of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Scotus did first popularize the important notion 
of a preservative redemption, but these two Dominicans dis- 
parage this since his conclusion to the appropriateness of the 
Immaculate Conception is based upon faulty principles. That this 
is not a unanimous persuasion among Dominicans we learn from 
another’s observation that, “Thomists should consider it a point 
of honor to admit that their adversary was right in this matter.”" 

In those passages where it would seem St. Thomas does ex- 
pressly oppose the doctrine, they maintain that his statements 





8 First opinion: Scheeben; second: 7 alesquez and Palmieri; third: Malou 
and Tepe; fourth: Carnoldi and Hur. Cf. Pohle-Preuss, op. cit., p. 67. The 
ae Garrigou-Lagrange and Voste. Cf. Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., 
pp. 1. 

® Divus Thomas et Bulla Dogmatica “Ineffabilis Deus,” Fribourg, 1919. 
10 St. Thomas and the Immaculate Conception, Notre Dame, 1923. 

11 Garrigou-Lagrange, op. cit., p. 62. 
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such as “she incurred original sin” and “incurred the infection” 
mean only that she “incurred the debt.” 

Such a brief presentation of their position makes it sound 
arbitrary and high-handed, which is untrue. Del Prado’s thesis, 
in particular, is logical and well-documented. The points upon 
which he founds his position are acknowledged by another emi- 
nent theologian, Fr. Hugon; though he is content to say “it has 
not been demonstrated .. . that the Angelic Doctor erred ex- 
pressly,”!* and doesn’t go so far as to indicate that he actually 
upheld the doctrine as defined. 

The other prominent opinion has Fr. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., as its leading spokesman.’* He maintains that 
St. Thomas originally supported the privilege out of admiration 
for the perfect holiness of Mary. Later, seeing the difficulties 
better, he hesitated and appears to deny it. Theologians of his 
time who upheld the doctrine said she was immaculate, inde- 
pendent of Christ’s merits. Thus Aquinas’ temporary apparent 
denial flowed from his insistence that all creatures, including the 
Blessed Virgin, had to be redeemed through Christ. In his last 
years, however, he returned to his original opinion and wrote, 
“She incurred neither original nor mortal nor venial sin.””!* 

Both of these opinions, as indeed do all on this subject, have 
difficulties which must be explained before they can demand 
assent. Yet, even those least prone to accept such theories must 
admit that if, according to their understanding of St. Thomas, he 
did deny this privilege to Mary, it was not because he overlooked 
her dignity and holiness; but simply because he deemed it de- 
rogatory to the universal mediatorship of Christ that any crea- 
ture should not be redeemed by Him. All must agree also, that 
“he laid down the principles which, after they had been drawn 
together, and worked out through a longer course of thought, 
enabled other minds to furnish the solution of this difficulty from 
his own premises,”?5 

Since St. Thomas himself said, “We ought to abide by the 
authority of the Church, more than that ... of any doctor,” 
whatever was the true mind of the Angelic Doctor is now merely 
an historical problem; for the Church has declared in infallible 
language that Mary was indeed Immaculate. 





12 De Verbo Incarnato, Paris, 1920, p. 444. 

18 op. cit., pp. 66-71. 

14 Expositio super salutatione angelica, c. 1. 

15 Archbishop Ullathorne, The Immaculate Conception, London, 1905, p. 137. 
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HETHER ONE appreciates art or not, he will at least 
yy admit that the imagination of the artist is a very fertile, 
<2e—9] sometimes a very original region. Symbolism plays a 
leading role in the representations of the artist’s ideas. 
The viewer is at times at a complete loss to adequate the idea 
that an artist is trying to portray with the actual presentation 
put on the piece of canvas. Church art too has its symbolism. 
But in the case at hand now, the reason for the particular sym- 
bols used has its origin not so much in the artist’s idea, as in the 
works of the individuals portrayed. We speak of the symbolism 
associated with the four Evangelists. 

St. Matthew is usually pictured as a man because his version 
of the gospel begins with the very human fact of the geneology 
of Jesus. St. Mark is seen as a lion since his account of the gospel 
opens with the preaching of John the Baptist, “crying in the 
wilderness.” St. Luke is depicted as an ox because his gospel 
starts with the offering of sacrifice in the Temple. But John, the 
Beloved Disciple, is seen as an eagle, lost to the naked eye of 
man, flying above the far-flung barriers of the heavens. For John 
begins not with anything relating to earth here below, but opens 
with the sublime “In the beginning was the Word.” He soars 
beyond the comprehension of our mortal minds and pushes aside 
the veil surrounding the intimate life of God that we might 
glimpse its beauty. “In the beginning . . .” The beginning of 
what? Back to the misty reaches of the moment of creation? Is 
that what this eagle means? Yes, but even more than that. “The 
depths were not as yet, and I was already conceived; before the 
hills, I was brought forth” (Prov. 7, 24). The Word had already 
had an eternity of existence before the world began! After ac- 
quainting us with some of the facts revealed to him about the 
second Person of the Blessed Trinity, John plunges from the 
heights of heaven and places this God right in our midst. “And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

The Saviour had finally come, clothed in the nature and flesh 
of one of his creatures, to lift a fallen humanity to the dignity of 
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children of God. God had already spoken to Man through crea- 
tion and his voice had gone unheeded. Again He spoke, this time 
not to mankind in general, but to a particular portion, a special 
group, a people who were called Chosen. To this people He spoke 
through prophets, using them as instruments for His voice. But 
now “when the fulness of time was come, God sent His Son. . .” 
(Gal. 4, 4). Since Man had disregarded the voice of creation, and 
spurned the Divine voice echoed by the prophets, God, in that 
moment of history called by theologians the Incarnation, spoke 
once more: “And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
The Word of God came to us, to wate was us and to show us the 
way home. { 


THE DIVINE’ WORD 

Exactly what do we mean when we speak of the second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity as the Word? Why is He called by St. 
John the Word rather than the Son? The whole of our knowledge 
of the Trinity comes to us from the Church and from the Sacred 
Scriptures. The Old Testament contains vague references to the 
mystery of the Trinity. It remained for the New Testament to 
crystallize the dim foreshadowings of the Old Testament. Finally 
the Church in her statements concerning the Blessed Trinity 
presents this central mystery of our Faith in precise and well 
defined terms. By the Blessed Trinity we mean the mystery of 
three persons in one God, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, each 
subsisting distinct in identically the same divine nature. We are 
taught that the distinction of these Persons arises from the pro- 
cessions existing within the Trinity itself. The procession with 
which we are interested now is the procession of the second Per- 
son. In speaking of Himself, Our Blessed Lord said, “For from 
God I proceeded and came” (John 8, 42). This passage has been 
interpreted by the Fathers to mean that the words “and came” 
refer to the external, outward manifestation of the second Per- 
son in the flesh, accomplished in the Incarnation. The phrase 
“from God I proceeded” is regarded as the expression of the 
second Person’s eternal origin from the Father. The eternal 
generation of the Word is of necessity a spiritual process accord- 
ing to the words of St. John, “God is a spirit” (John 4, 24). 

Matter of itself has no life. It is cold, inert, sterile. It pos- 
sesses the quality of extension and therefore can be measured. 
Something immaterial on the other hand cannot be measured 
since it does not have any extension, no part outside part. It is 
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impossible for anything material to completely double back upon 
itself. For example, a hammer cannot hammer itself, or a blanket 
cover itself. If part of the hammer is broken off, then the rest of 
it can hammer the separated part. And the same with a blanket. 
Part of it may be torn off and the remainder may cover the torn 
piece. But we are here speaking of the whole hammer and the 
whole blanket and not parts of them. Yet the human soul can 
perform such a feat. In a remarkable demonstration of mental 
gymnastics a man can think of himself, and then can think of 
himself thinking of himself, all the while recognizing and appre- 
ciating the identity of the “himself” that is thought of with the 
“himself” that is thinking. 


This wonder of reflexion is characteristic of a spiritual 
agent and his essential activities. These activities pertain to one 
of the two purely spiritual faculties, the intellect or the will. 
Since God is a spirit and indeed the purest and supreme spirit, 
He possesses thought and volition in their fullest and highest 
perfection. By revelation we know that there are two processions 
which are internal and intrinsic to the divine nature. One of these 
processions is according to the operation of the intellect and the 
other according to the operation of the will. Even the names 
supplied by Sacred Scripture imply this when speaking of the 
second and third Persons of the Trinity. The second Person is 
called the Logos or Word, i.e. something arising from an intel- 
lectual operation. The third Person is called the Holy Spirit from 
the Latin word to breathe, after the fashion in which we emit a 
deep sigh as expressive of the attraction of our will to some ob- 
ject which it loves. 

When John chose to write the term, “the Word,” he probably 
did so deliberately. He was using a term much in vogue among 
the philosophers of his day. Ephesus, where early Tradition tells 
us the gospel of St. John was written, was one of the intellectual 
centers of the Roman Empire. Scholars met there to discuss and 
exchange ideas and theories. A favorite topic of discussion must 
have been the precise nature of the intermediary between God 
and man which all the systems of philosophy postulated. For 
Plato and his followers, the Logos was an intermediary between 
God and the material world. The Stoics endowed this Logos with 
intelligence and consciousness. A contemporary of St. John, Philo, 
personified the Logos in much the same way that his ancestors 
personified Wisdom in the Old Testament. St. John’s doctrine 
must have struck these philosophers like a thunderbolt. He raised 
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the curtain beyond which human reason could not penetrate and 
told the disciples of the various systems of philosophy that the 
Logos of their discussions was the Eternal Son of God. As if this 
were not enough, he then completely overwhelmed them by 
declaring that this Logos was also Man. He was a God, made 
Man! 

An entirely new doctrine of the nature of the Logos was 
thus presented by St. John. That the Logos was made man was 
beyond the wildest imaginings of any of the thinkers of the day, 
since matter which is a necessary part of man, was regarded as 
something impure and evil. And that this Logos, even if it be 
conceded that he be man, was at the same time of the identical 
nature as God, the Supreme Being, was utterly fantastic, abso- 
lutely ridiculous. How could a man conceive such an idea? Had 
they but known it, these philosophers had the seed of the answer 
in their very question. No man could conceive such a doctrine. A 
teaching as lofty, as noble as the one enunciated by John of 
necessity demanded a divine source. In short it had to be re- 
vealed. And yet such was the attraction of the doctrine of the 
Logos, that St. Basil could write “many men, unsympathetic to 
our beliefs and proud of their worldly wisdom, admired the Pro- 
logue of St. John and did not hesitate to use it to embellish their 
own works.”! The thing that repelled them was not the Word, 
but the “Word made flesh.” 


DIVINE GENERATION 

The very name Logos, which means word or concept, gives 
us an insight into the manner in which the second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity proceeds from the Father, namely by generation. 
“There is a remarkable analogy between the way in which the 
mental word or idea of some external object is conceived in our 
minds and the ordinary biological process of generation. For in- 
stance, I look at some object outside myself, say an oak tree. 
Thereupon there is formed in my imagination a visual image or 
phantasm of that oak tree. The active intellect now proceeds to 
strip that image of its pictorial or sensory elements until there 
is left only the nude impression of the oak tree, and this purified 
image then penetrates of its own accord into the womb of the 
passive understanding, where it is assimilated and brought forth 
as the concept or logos of the oak tree. In this rough and ready 
account of the Aristotelian—Thomistic concept of intellection, 





1St. Basil, Homilies. 
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it will be noticed that the external object, the oak tree, plays the 
part of the father; the purified image, the part of the fruitful 
seed; and the passive understanding, the part of the matrix or 
womb. Moreover, the concept resembles both its parents, for the 
concept of the oak tree is indeed like the oak tree, but each in- 
dividual concept of the oak tree is modified somewhat and molded 
by the particular intellect in which it is formed.” 

St. Thomas teaches that God the Father, contemplating the 
divine essence, generates therein the concept, the Logos, the 
Word of the divine essence. This Word is not merely like to the 
divine essence, but absolutely identical with it in nature. It is not 
something accidental like the concept formed in a human mind. 
Since the divine essence is necessarily one and indivisible, what- 
ever proceeds within that essence must be identical with it. The 
Eternal Word, begotten of the Father, proceeds consubstantial 
with the Father. This means that the Word is of the same divine 
nature as the Father. And yet, the Logos is really distinct from 
the Father in personality, just as every son is distinct from the 
father who begets him. In summation then, the Logos or Word 
proceeds from the divine essence, is identical with it in substance, 
but is also distinct from the divine essence because of the rela- 
tionship of filiation or sonship which is something personal, some- 
thing private as it were, to the Logos. 

The way in which the word, the concept, the idea in our 
mind is formed is, strictly speaking, not generation, although 
it is called so. But the procession of the Word within the divine 
essence is generation, in the strict and literal sense of the term. There 
is no doubt about the truth of this statement since it is clear 
from revelation. Even reason based upon revealed truth can show 
that true generation exists within the divine nature. In explain- 
ing this, St. Thomas Aquinas distinguishes two kinds of genera- 
tion. In the wide sense, generation means a change from non- 
existence to existence. For instance, we speak of generating love 
of country within our heart, or begetting fear or hope. Whatever 
is produced in this fashion is not something akin to creation, 
which is the production of something from nothing, but rather 
depends upon some previously existing matter. Thus hope is 
generated in the heart because of the knowledge that there is 
some person or some thing in which we may hope. Generation in 





2 The Blessed Trinity. By Most Rev. Richard Downey, Archbishop of 
Liverpool. 
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the strict and proper sense, however, belongs only to living things 
and is defined by St. Thomas as “the origin of a living being from 
a conjoined principle.” He immediately adds though, “Not every- 
thing of that kind, however, is called begotten; but strictly 
speaking, only what proceeds by way of similitude. Nor will any 
likeness suffice ; for a worm which is generated from animals has 
not the formality of generation and sonship, although it has a 
generic similitude ; for this kind of generation requires that there 
should be a procession by way of similitude in the same specific 
nature, as a man proceeds from a man, and a horse from a 
horse.””8 


It is seen, therefore, from the words of the Angelic Doctor 
that the conditions required for generation in its strict meaning 
are threefold. 


1. It must be a vital act which results in the transmission 
of life. 


2. The generator or generating principle must necessarily 
be really joined to the thing produced or begotten. Part of the 
substance of the one generating is given and becomes the one 
generated. 

3. The thing begotten must be of the same species as the 
begetter, precisely because of the operation of generation. Thus 
there is no surprise evinced when a man begets a son or a horse 
begets a colt. It is because of this condition too that Eve, al- 
though produced from the living substance of Adam, and being 
of the same species, was not in fact his daughter. She did not 
come into existence because of the process of generation, but 
was formed in a very special way by Almighty God. 

Now, if the Logos or Word satisfies these three conditions, 
then real generation is to be found within the Blessed Trinity 
itself. 

1. The Logos as was noted above proceeds according to the 
operation of the divine intellect. The Father, Eternal God, by 
contemplating the divine essence, eternally generates the Word. 
The word or idea which we form in our minds is something acci- 
dental, something qualitative or modificative of our intellect. It 
is not in itself a living being. But the Divine Word, begotten in 
the divine essence, is no mere accident, since the divine essence, 
being immutable, cannot be qualified or modified in any way 
whatsoever. Anything proceeding within God’s nature must be 





8S. T. I, q. 27, a. 2. 
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identical with that nature. Therefore the Word of God is an abso- 
lute being, so absolute in fact as to be God Himself. And it is not 
only a living thing but is the very source of life. 

2. Although the idea formed by our intellect is not. of our 
own substance, not of our own nature, but is some kind of mental 
complement, it is evident from what has already been said, that 
the Word proceeding from the Father is of the very substance 
of the Godhead, is of the same divine essence in every respect 
save the proper relationship of filiation or son-ship as opposed 
to paternity. 

3. Finally, it follows that the Word proceeds not only with 
the same specific nature, but also with the same identical nature 
as the Father. This is true because of the mode of procession, 
that is, according to the act of the divine intellect. Every idea 
bears the likeness of the intellect that conceives it. The idea in 
the human mind resembles the object with which it corresponds 
in reality. Although the resemblance is purely intentional, wholly 
something in the mind itself, nevertheless it is still a resemblance. 
In such a case though, the resemblance is not even a specific one. 
In the instance of the Divine Word, however, the situation is 
entirely different. Since the Logos is not an accident of the divine 
intellect, but is a being absolute and substantial, He must proceed 
with the same identical nature as the Father who begets Him. 
And because the essence of God is simple, is indivisible and un- 
divided, the Word which is generated and begotten within that 
essence, must itself be identified with it. This identification must 
be so close and intimate as to result in exact identity. 

The Divine Word then eminently fulfills the conditions 
necessary for the strict meaning of generation. The Word of 
God is in fact the perfect example of perfect generation. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY 

Although the procession of the Word is of its very nature an 
intellectual operation, this does not for one moment mean that 
our consideration of it is to be only intellectual. God never in- 
tended that such a doctrine should be as it were placed on a 
pedestal out of the reach of the average man. The Word is not 
someone Whom we only acknowledge like a chance acquaintance, 
but is a Friend Who demands love. We increase and strengthen 
that gift which has been called the “God’s eye-view of the world 
and all the things in it,” namely our faith, by making the Word 
of God a very real part of us, by incorporating Him into our.own 
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lives. We may think of the second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
as the Word proceeding from the Father, or as the Word Incar- 
nate. Considering the Word as proceeding from God, we learn 
that, since He is God, He is by that very fact all truth. He is the 
exemplar, the image of our faith. The faith with which a merci- 
ful God has gifted us is a partial sharing of His eternal truth. 
The Word is the perfect model for our faith. And as He proceeds 
eternally, without any interruption from the Father, so our faith 
should be more and more activated. Everything we do or say or 
think should be a reflection of that belief we have in the Word 
of God. 

We may also consider the Word as Incarnate, as the Son of 
Mary, living among us. The ancient Jews had a very great prob- 
lem concerning the prophets, which has been solved for us. For 
the Jews had to make sure when a man called a prophet rose 
among them, that he really was a prophet, and that what he said 
was indeed God’s teaching. But our teacher is a divine One, One 
Who is Truth itself. Wisdom Incarnate now speaks to us. This 
makes faith a much easier thing for us. First, because we can 
now immediately assent to whatever Our Lord says. We do not 
have to investigate. He does not have to show His credentials to 
teach, He needs no commission or proof of commission as the 
prophets of old did. Secondly, it is God Himself Who speaks to 
us. And so magnetic, so overpowering is the attraction of the 
personality of Christ that our wills, our hearts leap from our 
very person to attach themselves to Him. Faith is not something 
springing only from the intellect, but demands a motion on the 
part of our will. The more eagerly and vehemently the will em- 
braces an object believed, the more perfect is our faith. 

Our hope is carried to breath-taking heights. Think of why 
the Son of God came to us and the thought is enough to stagger 
even the strongest. God did not take our flesh for any small or 
petty reason. In a very real sense, He made a contract with us, a 
sort of heavenly trade agreement. The priest at Mass expresses 
this thought, when pouring wine and water into the chalice, he 
prays that “we may be made partakers of His Divinity who 
vouchsafed to become partaker of our humanity, Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son, Our Lord.” St. Thomas succinctly phrases this same 
idea—“He became Man that He might make Man divine.” God 
became man like us, that we might become like Him! 

Our charity is enkindled and fanned to a red hot fire. That 
God Who created all things, should Himself become a creature 
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and be subject to His own handiwork is the clearest proof we 
have of divine charity. He had given man all he possesses, but be- 
cause man was weighed down by pride, God stooped from heaven 
to help him. Because man was so disobedient, God would give 
him an example of perfect obedience. And since the minds of men 
are shackled by the chains of ignorance and error, God would 
become a Teacher to guide him, to lead him on. All this was ac- 
complished at the Incarnation, when God, as if he had not already 
done enough for man, now gave him His only-begotten. St. John 
might well have written that the “word became man,” rather than 
that the “Word became flesh.” But perhaps he was trying to give 
us some idea of the infinite contrast between the Word—true 
God, eternal, infinite, merciful—and flesh, the symbol of every- 
thing in us that is perishable and weak and feeble. Our hearts, 
considering the extent of the divine love for us, should burst into 
flame, consuming all those trivial things which would separate 
us from such Goodness. 

These are but a few thoughts proposed for this season of the 
year when we celebrate the birth in the flesh of the Word. When 
you bend your knee at these words of God, “and the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt amongst us,” let it be an outward sign of 
the humbling of your soul before such a mystery. Let there 
spring from deep within the wells of your heart, a sincere Thank 
You. A Thank You which will fly to the very court of heaven it- 
self, there to be a witness of that faith, hope, and charity that is 
in you, and all by a Word. 
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BLACKFRIARS IN BOSTON 


The New Priory of Saint Stephen, Dover, Massachusetts 


. re ia IME PLAYS STRANGE TRICKS. None could be stranger 

emmy than the chronicle which leads from the landing of the 

we S | Pilgrims at Plymouth in 1620 to the arrival of the Domini- 
cans at Dover in 1949. 

The colonists at Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay came to New 
England to assure religious freedom for themselves, yet they would 
tolerate no religious faith except their own. Their concept of the free- 
dom of religion was pointedly expressed by Nathaniel Ward who 
proclaimed that persons of other religious beliefs “shall have free 
liberty to keepe away from us.” 

None were so despised as the “Papists.” As a result of the 
ferocity of anti-Catholicism among the Puritans, Catholics were prac- 
tically non-existent in Massachusetts in colonial times. The historian 
Sanford Cobb reports that “under the general law, Roman Catholics 
were not suffered to live in the colony,” and as late as 1775 John 
Adams wrote from his home in Braintree, “We have a few Jacobites 
and Roman Catholics in the town, but they dare not show themselves.” 
After the Revolution, in 1784, when Bishop Carroll was making a 
visitation of American churches, he saw no need even to enter New 
England since there were practically no Catholics there. 

But in the nineteenth century Massachusetts underwent a cata- 
clysmic religious transformation. Immigrants poured into the state, 
Catholic immigrants, from Ireland, Canada, Italy. At first a scorned 
minority, Catholics gradually rose to prominence and power. The 
once impregnable Puritan stronghold crumbled steadily until now 
there are left only its historic and cultural relics. Massachusetts, once 
unrivaled as the most bitterly intolerant and anti-Catholic state in the 
nation, has become a veritable heart-land of Catholicism. From intran- 
sigent Puritanism to flourishing Catholicism—surely an ironic meta- 
morphosis. 

Yet, until four years ago, in this vast Catholic structure of the 
Archdiocese of Boston, the Sons of St. Dominic had no part. Domini- 
cans have been in the United States for a century and a half, settling 
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first in the Catholic rural areas of Kentucky and Ohio. After the 
Civil War, St. Joseph’s Province moved steadily eastward, to New 
York in 1867, and then into New England, coming to New Haven 
in 1886, and to Providence in 1910. But it was not until 1949 that the 
first foundation was made in Massachusetts. 

But during all these years Dominicans were no strangers in 
Boston. Our missionaries have preached countless sermons in Bos- 
ton’s churches, and the hundreds of vocations which have come to the 
Order from Massachusetts manifest the zeal and influence of their 
preaching. Throughout the past decade Bostonians have come to know 
the Dominicans as teachers, too, especially through the courses in 
theology for laymen which the Catholics of Boston have received 
with boundless enthusiasm. 

Dominicans have long been working in Massachusetts; but now, 
with the gracious welcome of Archbishop Cushing, we shall live there. 
In 1949 St. Joseph’s Province acquired the Dyer estate at Dover, a 
small suburban community in Norfolk County, some fifteen miles 
southwest of Boston. The estate purchased from Mr. William Dyer 
covers an area of seventy-eight acres, and includes a house, a hand- 
some structure built of field stone found on the property. It was 
constructed about 1908 by Mrs. Arthur Davis, a member of the 
Cheney Family which had become immensely wealthy operating the 
“Pony Express” and other express companies which developed from 
it. The property was bought with the intention of establishing a 
novitiate for the training of young men in the fundamentals of re- 
ligious life before they begin their formal studies for the priesthood. 
The quiet, secluded estate, located in a region of striking natural 
beauty, is ideally suited to this purpose. 

During the summer of 1949, after Archbishop Cushing had 
authorized a Dominican foundation in the Archdiocese of Boston and 
the Provincial Council had approved the plan of erecting a new 
novitiate, the Dyer estate was purchased and occupied. The first Mass 
was offered in the new house on Rosary Sunday, October 2. 

The official opening of the priory took place on October 22, 1949, 
with a distinguished group of Dominican prelates present for the 
occasion, including the Master General of the Order, the Most Rev- 
erend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., S.T.M. From the beginning, the new 
novitiate has been an object of special interest and solicitude to Father 
Suarez. It was he who selected the name for the priory, placing it 
under the patronage of St. Stephen, the first martyr, in honor of the 
religious patron of the Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, the Very 
Reverend Terence Stephen McDermott, O.P., S.T.M., under whose 
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administration and guidance the new novitiate was founded. This 
singular tribute to Father McDermott by the highest superior of the 
Dominican Order has been recorded officially in the guest book of 
the priory. 

During the winter of that year the house was renovated and 
converted for monastic use, and by August, 1950, it was ready to 
receive the class of postulants who would be the first to pass their 
year’s novitiate at Dover. The novitiate for St. Joseph’s Province 
had formerly been located at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, 
which is now in use as a house of philosophy. The Very Reverend 
John F. Monroe, O.P., was appointed the first prior of St. Stephen’s. 
He continued in office until August, 1953, when he was succeeded by 
the Very Reverend Cyril W. Burke, O.P. Through the year 1950-51, 
the house functioned as a Dominican priory and novitiate for the 
first time, and on August 11, 1951, twenty-nine novices made their 
simple profession at the Dover priory. 

In the course of the following year, a wing was added to one 
end of the house, matching the architectural features of the original 
building. Designed to serve the novitiate community, the wing in- 
cludes two chapels—one for the priory and one for the use of the 
novices—the refectory and kitchen, the novices’ recreation room, 
guest rooms, and accommodations for seventy novices. In addition to 
the main house and the novitiate wing, another house is also located 
on the property which serves as a convent for the Dominican Sisters 
of St. Catharine, Kentucky, who are in charge of the domestic depart- 
ment at the priory. 

With solemn ceremonies on June 11, 1953, the cornerstone of 
the new priory and novitiate was laid, in the presence of an impres- 
sive gathering of clergy and laity. Among the many Dominicans 
present were the provincials of the three Dominican provinces in the 
United States, along with many priests of the Archdiocese of Boston. 
Also in attendance was a large group of laymen, including the Hon- 
orable Francis Kelly, former Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
who was of the greatest assistance to the Dominican Fathers in solv- 
ing the legal difficulties which had arisen with the town of Dover. 

On the lawn in front of the priory, a Solemn Mass was cele- 
brated by the Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., S.T.M., Mas- 
ter General of the Order, assisted by the Most Reverend Paul A. 
Skehan, O.P., S.T.M., Procurator General of the Order, as deacon, 
and the Very Reverend Timothy M. Sparks, O.P., S.T.M., Socius 
to the Master General, as subdeacon. On the occasion of the dedica- 
tion, the Master General brought from Spain a picture of the martyr- 
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dom of St. Stephen, which he presented to the priory. It is a copy, 
done by a noted Spanish artist, of a famous painting at St. Stephen’s 
Convent, Salamanca, Spain. The picture now hangs in the chapel. 

His Excellency, the Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, D.D., 
Archbishop of Boston, presided at the ceremony, and delivered an 
address of welcome to the Dominicans as they took up residence in 
his archdiocese. He promised that there would be no restrictions to 
the good work which the Order might desire to accomplish. “We in- 
vite them,” he said, “who belong to the illustrious Order of Preachers 
to spread the light of truth here among our people, the truth which 
they draw from the works of their great Luminary, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. They have already lectured with extraordinary success in 
our colleges for young women, and I myself have listened to those 
young Dominicans from Providence College and have had to admire 
them in their mastery of the subjects, as well as their excellent 
presentation.” 

The Blackfriars coming to Boston meet an unspoken challenge: 
Boston has done very well without the Dominicans. We are entering 
a region where Catholicism is highly organized, where the Church 
has been eminently successful, where the faith is vibrant and Catho- 
lics pulsing with life. What, one might think, can the Dominicans do 
which has not already been done? 

We have a ready answer. It is precisely here, in such a fertile 
field, where Dominicans have a special contribution to make, a unique 
role to play, a definite gap to fill. What is this distinctive contribution ? 
Call it “Truth,” the single word emblazoned upon the shield of the 
Order. More exactly, it is the modality of truth. 

Religious institutes are organizations of men, founded by men, 
governed by men, but their inspiration comes from God. Just as God 
infuses the human soul into the body, so He breathes spirit and char- 
acter into an order. It is no mere accident of history that one religious 
group excells another in different characteristics; it is no mere acci- 
dent of history that the Order of Preachers has been endowed with 
a quasi-infallible orthodoxy which has made it the central pillar of 
truth in the Church. This marvelous connection with truth is the 
result of something inward, some special characteristic with which 
the Holy Spirit has inspired the soul of the Order. Truth seems to 
be the substance of the Dominican soul, and all Dominican activity 
flowing from this vital principle is imbued with it. As Midas had the 
touch of gold, so Dominicans have the touch of truth. No matter 
what might be the kind of work, in the hands of Dominicans it has 
a modality of truth. 
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That this is no idle boast the pages of history demonstrate with 
startling plainness. An old scholastic axiom reads: “We know a thing 
from what it does.” What the Order of Preachers has done through 
seven centuries proves quite clearly what it is. In every age down to 
our own day Dominicans have battled as “champions of the faith,” 
and have shone as “true lights of the world.” St. Dominic unquestion- 
ably founded his order for a doctrinal apostolate: his friars would be 
dedicated to the intellectual broadening of the Church, and to the 
solitary goal of truth. His order has never faltered in its dedication. 
As its perfect instrument in this work of wisdom, God gave the 
intellect of St. Thomas Aquinas, perhaps the greatest mind the 
Church has known. After him, Dominican history runs parallel with 
the history of Thomism. Just as the Church has confirmed in count- 
less decrees and proclaimed in a multitude of official praises the peer- 
less authority and soundness of Thomistic teaching, so also in neces- 
sary consequence does this certification of orthodoxy redound to the 
activity of the Order of Preachers, who boast an unblemished record 
of loyalty to St. Thomas. It is no mere coincidence that the Friars 
Preachers have had such success in the apostolate of truth. 

It is the same Order of Preachers which has come to work in 
the Archdiocese of Boston, the same Sons of St. Dominic who have 
been the foremost teachers in the Church for seven centuries, spirited 
by the same soul for truth, moved to the same goal of wisdom, the 
brothers and heirs of Aquinas. Whatever work Dominicans will do, 
it will be done with the modality of truth. This will be the special 
Dominican contribution, something not quantitative but qualitative, 
something not easily analyzed or grasped, but clearly and unmis- 
takably perceived. For those who have contact with Dominicans there 
should be a strengthening and a deepening, a growth in knowledge 
which must precede a growth in love. 

The work of the Friars Preachers in the Archdiocese of Boston 
has begun under the patronage of St. Stephen the Protomartyr, who 
fell beneath the stones cast by outraged Jews outside the walls of 
Jerusalem. St. Stephen can be not only a patron who will help us by 
his intercession, but also a model, who will guide us by his example. 
The Acts of the Apostles recounts how “Stephen, full of grace and 
power, was working great signs and wonders among the people... . 
and they were not able to withstand the wisdom and the Spirit who 
spoke.” This, too, is the Dominican ideal, the working of signs and 
wonders among the people, the signs and wonders of wisdom 
prompted by the Spirit. 














APOLOGY FOR TINSEL 


REGINALD PETERSON, O.P. 


F. 7 HE BIRTHDAY BALLAD of the Saviour was a message 
famews put to music. The melody was heavenly and the lyrics 
 @e } were divine. It chanted the praises of the incarnate Re- 

deemer. It unfolded the mystery of the pauper King, 
awaited for centuries, yet finally unwelcomed; scoffed at as 
worthless, yet paying the price of man’s peace with his God. It 
told the true story of Christmas. For many, however, time has 
changed the Christmas song. They might make its modern re- 
frain to ring, 









“T’s the night before Christmas 
And all over town, 

From holly decked houses 

Gay greetings resound. 

The Christmas trees glisten 
The candlelight gleams 

Kris Kringle’s the hero of all 
So it seems. 

Laughter reechoes 

From Yule fires bright, 

So what need have we 

For the Christ Child tonight?” 


It certainly seems as if men have crowded Christ from His 
place in Christmas. They herald each other with the pagan sound- 
ing, “Have a merry Christmas.” They take great care to decorate 
their homes with Christmas trees adorned with shining orna- 
ments. Almost everyone puts candles in his windows and few 
forget to place a bit of mistletoe over a conspicuous door. The 
apex of the day seems to be the sumptuous dinner with its merry- 
making and mince pie. Children are not told the stories of the 
Christ Child, but are promised and threatened with wondrous 
tales of the unseen Santa Claus. A quick review of the happen- 
ings of a modern December 25th seems to prove that the world 
has succeeded in making Christ a holiday stranger. Men often 
seem to have forgotten the message of the Saviour’s birth and 
to have become preoccupied with the meaningless customs, the 
glittering ornaments, the unimportant tinsel of Christmas. It has often 
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happened that the fascination for this tinsel has monopolized the 
interest of too many people and produced the modern monstros- 
ity branded with the title of “Christless Christmas.” 

Yet in reality, tinsel need not be the cause of crowding Christ 
out of Christmas. Many of the decorations and customs of the 
holiday season have a beautiful symbolism which stresses rather 
than destroys the true meaning of the advent of the Infant 
Saviour. How many use this Christmas tinsel, yet how few know 
its meaning! Many people in their celebration of the Nativity are 
much like the people of Bethlehem on the first Christmas night. 
They have Christ in their midst, but they do not recognize Him. 
The more pagan of the moderns, like the pagans of old, heap 
ridicule on the celebration of Christ’s birth, but even these, like 
their ancient counterparts, defeat their own purpose. 

The Romans were so fired with malice toward the Christians 
that they desecrated the place of the Nativity by degrading it 
into a shrine of their god, Adonis,* and they made it a practice 
to point out in mockery that “there stands the first haven of the 
great Christian God.” As a result, the spot which welcomed the 
joyous birth of the Man of sorrow, became famous. When the 
Christian emperor Constantine came to power, he put an end to 
the blasphemous conduct of the pagans and ordered that a mag- 
nificent basilica should be built over the cave of Bethlehem. To- 
day the church bears the title of “St. Mary’s of the Nativity.” 
The pagans, without realizing it, preserved the place of Christ’s 
birth and the Christians restored it to its true meaning. 

Each year at Christmas time many modern pagans use and 
encourage the symbols of Christ and His work of Redemption. 
Our task is to restore these potential sacramentals to their true 
meaning. 

AT HOME IN BETHLEHEM 

In order to appreciate the significance of these symbols, it 
might be well to trace their origin and development and show 
how, like the star of Bethlehem, they will lead us to the Christ 
Child if we are wise enough to follow their meaning. To start 
with the simplest and most obvious, we might begin with the 
Christmas Crib. The practice of portraying with statues the en- 
tire scene of the first Christmas, was introduced in the year 1223 





*The major part of the historical material used in this article has been 
adapted from Father Francis X. Weiser’s excellent treatise on the meaning and 
customs of aa The Christmas Book; Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York, 19. 
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by St. Francis of Assisi. St. Francis had a very tender devotion 
to the Babe of Bethlehem and he wished to see reenacted the 
tableau of the birth of the Divine Infant. He spoke of his desire 
to a nobleman of Greccio in Italy and asked that he prepare a 
manger and a statue of the Infant, and provide animals, so that 
on the feast all might gather together at a “new Bethlehem” and 
celebrate a truly realistic remembrance of the first Holy Night. 
By Christmas Eve all was in readiness. Shortly before midnight 
an ass and an ox were led to their places and a statue of the 
Infant was reverently laid in the manger. The town folk from all 
the neighboring villages made a torchlight procession to the spot 
so that they might assist in the celebration. When St. Francis 
arrived he was overjoyed with what he saw. A Solemn High 
Mass was celebrated at the manger and the poor man of Assisi 
preached a sermon on the “Poor King of Bethlehem.” 

The custom of building the Christmas Crib became endeared 
to the people and soon miniature replicas of St. Francis’ “new 
Bethlehem” enhanced the homes of humble folk all over the 
world. The practice continues to the present day, though sad to 
say, for many moderns the manger is all but meaningless. Even 
for many Christians, the crib (if they have place for it at all) is just 
another ornament of the holiday home. Like a multicolored soap 
bubble, it looks nice, but means nothing and draws attention only 
for a moment. Yet, if there is one symbol that should constantly 
remind us that Christmas is Christ's, it is the crib. The father 
who makes the manger the focal point of Christmas decoration 
and cherishes it for its meaning, ceases to be the keeper of a 
holiday inn in which there is no room for Christ, and makes of 
his home another “new Bethlehem” in which he and his family 
will find, “Mary and Joseph and the Babe lying in the manger,” 
and they, like the shepherds of old, will understand what has 
been told to them concerning the Child. “There has been born to 
you today . . . a Saviour Who is Christ the Lord.” 


MAKE “MERRY” THE CHRISTMAS PRAYER 

Less obvious in its rdle of reminding us what part Christ 
plays in Christmas is the season greeting, “Merry Christmas.” 
The meaning of this greeting has become well disguised and 
often seems to masquerade as a fine-sounding equivalent for the 
pagan’s prayer, “Let us eat, drink, rejoice, and sing, for who 
knows what next year will bring.” Such an interpretation does 
injustice to the true, beautiful, but little known meaning of 
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“Merry Christmas.” The significance of the word “Christmas” 
takes us back many centuries in the history of the Church when 
the great feast days took their names from the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass which formed the essential and primary part of the 
celebration of those days. And so it was that there was “Candlemas 
Day” or the day on which the Mass of the blessing of candles 
was celebrated, and “Michaelmas Day” or the day on which the 
Mass of St. Michael was celebrated. Following this pattern, the 
people eventually called the birthday of Our Lord “Christmas 
Day” or the day on which the Mass of Christ the Saviour is cele- 
brated. When the word “merry” was first added to “Christmas” 
to form the official holiday greeting, it did not mean cheerful, but 
rather it meant blessed or peaceful and when spoken of in refer- 
ence to Christmas it connoted that peace which the world cannot 
give. Now if we put the two words together we discover that 
“Merry Christmas” actually means, “May the Mass of Christ 
grant you peace.” If we attach this meaning to our greeting, it 
ceases to be a hollow-sounding pleasantry and becomes in reality 
a prayer by which we wish upon our friends the joys of the 
peace of Christ. 


A TREE GROWS IN PARADISE 

Popular indeed is the Christmas greeting during the holiday 
season, but it shares its popularity with such things as the 
Christmas dinner and the traditional ornaments. One of the most 
famous of the latter is the Christmas tree. Strange to say, this 
decoration, thought by many to be so pagan, is cloaked in a 
forest of meaning as Christian as the crib itself. The majority of 
us do not see the forest for the trees. The Christmas tree, as we 
now know it, has its origin in the Mystery plays of the Middle 
Ages. These were plays of religious significance and were origi- 
nally performed in church, One great success was the “Paradise 
Play” which was usually held during Advent. It reenacted the 
story of the creation of man and the sin of Adam and Eve, and 
usually ended with scenes leading to the drama of Bethlehem. 
Even though the plays were performed in church, it was agreed 
that the productions required some scenery. A fir tree whose 
branches were laden with apples, represented the tree of Good 
and Evil and consequently, the Garden of Eden. Christ was some- 
times symbolized by lighted candles placed upon a wooden pyra- 
mid. In time, abuses crept into the Mystery plays and their per- 
formance in the House of God was forbidden. The “Paradise 
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tree,” symbolic of the fall of man, found its way into the homes 
of the people where the plays continued to be performed. The 
pyramid of candles representing the Redemption by Christ also 
remained. As the years went on, the apples of the Paradise tree 
were replaced by glittering ornaments, usually round in shape, 
and the candles were transferred from the pyramid to the tree 
itself. The lighted tree thus became a striking representation of 
man’s fall and Redemption by Christ. Just as shadow is destroyed 
by light, so the shadow cast on humanity by the tree of Good and 
Evil was destroyed by the coming of Christ, the Light of the 
world. This is the true meaning of our Christmas tree. 


CHRISTMAS IN KILARNEY 

Although the Irish were not the first to use the Christmas 
tree, they did invent and hand down to us another well known 
bit of tinsel, the practice of placing wreathed candles in the win- 
dows during the holiday season. This custom has its origin in the 
hectic days of the persecution in Ireland. Erin’s sons and daugh- 
ters might have sung then as they do in the modern Christmas 
ditty that, “Father John, before he’s gone, will bless the house 
and all,” but the old Erinites would have had to add, “If he’s not 
caught and dragged off as a traitor.” During the time of the 
English persecution throughout Ireland, the churches were 
closed, the practice of the Catholic religion was forbidden, and 
the priests were stalked and hunted as criminals. Imprisonment 
or death was their reward if they were discovered in the exercise 
of their ministry. Though the green of the Emerald Isle was oft 
times reddened with the blood of its martyrs, the faith of the 
Irish could not be crushed. The priests hid in the forests and 
awaited only the shelter of darkness. At night they would steal 
out to the various houses where they would gather the faithful 
together and administer the Sacraments. To have a priest on 
any day was a blessing, but it was the wish and prayer of every 
Irish family that God might allow a priest to visit them on 
Christmas Eve and offer the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, so that 
on the Holy Night their home might become the lodging of the 
Lord. 

It thus came about that on the night before Christmas the 
people left their doors unlocked and placed lighted candles in 
their windows, so that if any priest happened by he might be 
guided and welcomed to their home. The English officials soon 
noticed the candles and demanded to know their meaning. They 
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were told that there was an Irish tradition that on every Christ- 
mas Eve Our Lord again tested the charity of the world. The 
people said that they unlocked their doors and put lighted candles 
in their windows as a sign that in their home the Christ Child 
and His Blessed Mother and foster father would always be re- 
céived in welcome. The reply was a true one, although its full 
significance was not realized by the questioners. Christ had in- 
deed tried the charity of the Irish people by persecution and had 
found that it enkindled in their hearts only a greater love for 
Him. In opening their homes to priests, the people were also 
welcoming the Divine Saviour Who would be brought into their 
midst through the words of Consecration. The candles in the 
windows welcomed both Our Lord and His ministers. The Eng- 
lish thought the candles to be nothing more than a ridiculous 
superstition and never bothered to suppress them. As a result, 
many a priest was guided to a home where the persecuted once 
more welcomed Christ into their Christmas. 

Even after the tidal wave of persecution had spent itself, the 
Irish continued to put candles in their windows on Christmas 
Eve. Through the years the significance of the candles as beacons 
of safety to persecuted priests was often forgotten, but they 
continued to be remembered as signs of welcome to Our Divine 
Lord. The people often decorated the candles with wreaths and 
they carried this, their symbol of Christmas, to the lands to 
which they migrated. The custom of lighting windows with 
holiday candles became contagious and it soon became a favorite 
part of America’s Christmas. The practice continues to the 
present day, but unfortunately, it has become quite meaningless. 
If all the people who put candles in their windows at Christmas 
time, knew the true significance of the act they were performing, 
Our Lord would certainly receive the world’s warmest welcome. 


PEACE OF MISTLETOE 

Long before the Christmas candle began brightening the 
lives of the Irish, a plant which in time would become a shining 
example of Christmas tinsel, was blooming in the forests of 
Britain. This plant, the mistletoe, was at first a pagan symbol; 
later it was baptized; and in the modern era it has become an 
apostate. Mistletoe was thought to be sacred by the Druids, the 
early pagan priests of England. They believed that it was en- 
dowed with great healing power and that many blessings were 
wrought upon those who came in contact with it. When passing 
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through the woods, if bitter rivals encountered each other under 
a mistletoe, they would stop and chat together like old friends 
and forget their quarrel until the following day. The mistletoe 
became a sign of friendship and love and peace, and held an 
honored spot in every home. After the conversion of England, 
the Christians were forbidden to deck their rooms with mistletoe, 
since it was thought to be a representation of paganism. It was 
not too long, however, before the pagan mistletoe had its Chris- 
tening. Holy Mother Church was not to deny her children the 
use of their old and favorite decorations provided there could be 
attached to them a new and Christian meaning. The mistletoe 
was purged of its paganism and eventually found its way even 
into the House of God. Before the Reformation, a large bundle 
of mistletoe was placed on the altar of the Cathedral of York at 
Christmas time. Here it became the symbol of Christ the Divine 
Healer, the Prince of Peace Who gives all blessings. 

In our day we continue to adorn the Christmas home with 
mistletoe, but the plant has given up much of its Christian sig- 
nificance. True, it continues to mean friendship, as is seen from 
the practice of “kissing under the mistletoe,” but the friendship 
it symbolizes is all too often pagan, and frivolous and hollow. 
Mistletoe is in dire need of reconversion, so that it may again 
take on its sacred meaning as a symbol which reminds all that 
the home in which it is displayed should be ruled by the Prince 
of Peace, that a truce must be called to petty disputes, that all 
who enter this home will be welcomed as friends. 


DOINGS DURING DINNER 

Decorations are but one aspect of the holiday season. Some- 
thing which perhaps means even more to us is the traditional 
Christmas dinner. The question is, does it mean all that it should? 
History helps clarify this meaning. By the sixth century, Christ- 
mas had risen to the honored status of a feast high in rank among 
the great days of the Liturgical Year. All work and business 
transactions were set aside and the day finally became a civic 
holiday. In 563 fasting on Christmas Day was forbidden by the 
Council of Braga. The people joyfully celebrated the Nativity of 
Our Lord and undoubtedly, the main meal of the day was soon 
suited to a celebration befitting the birthday of a King. The 
Christmas dinner has as many variations as the countries and 
ages in which it has been enjoyed. One of the essential parts of 
its modern version in the United States is the mince pie. This 
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familiar dessert traces its origin to the days of the Crusades. 
When the Christian armies returned from the Holy Land they 
brought with them as one of the souvenirs of the journeyings, 
quantities of Oriental spices. It soon became a necessity to cele- 
brate the Lord’s birthday with a pie made from the spices grown 
in the lands that He made holy. The pie was originally oblong in 
shape and was made to resemble a manger. It had such a religious 
significance and was considered such a sign of Catholicism, that 
when the Puritans came to power in England, they called the 
eating of mince pie idolatry and condemned it as an act of high 
treason. Although mince pie was forbidden by law, the attempts 
at its suppression failed and it has remained as a prized part of 
the holiday dinner. This festive banquet is as filled with meaning 
as it is with good cheer. Many spend hours in its observance, yet 
do not take the time to realize that their feast is a “birthday 
party.” They do well to wine and dine the birth of their King, 
but why forget the cause of the celebration? 


CHILDRENS’ JOHN THE BAPTIST 

Both young and old join in the celebration of Christmas, yet 
it is a special day of delight for the little folk. The children are 
often too busy to pay much attention to the decorations, and they 
are usually too excited to eat, but they are always ready to be 
charmed with the wondrous tales of Santa Claus. It is he who 
brings them toys and candy and all good things. It is he who 
should bring the Christ Child into their Christmas. Some of the 
youngsters, attempting to prove themselves old beyond their 
years, show forth their foolish wisdom with such boasts as, “I 
know. There was never any Santa Claus.” How wrong they are! 
Santa Claus, whom the Church prefers to call St. Nicholas, is a 
definite reality and his true story should be well known by those 
over whom he is patron, the children. It differs a bit from that 
of the legendary elf made immortal by Clement Moore. St. Nicho- 
las was an orphan who in time was to dedicate his life wholly to 
God as Bishop of the town of Myra. His favorites were always 
the children. At Christmas time he would laden them with candy 
and gifts, but more important, he told them the story of the 
Christ Child and exhorted them to make ready for the coming 
of the Divine Infant on the day of His Nativity. In our day, when 
we speak of Santa, we split his personality. We make him an 
irreligious philanthropist. The children are told that St. Nick 
will bring them gifts, but they are not reminded that he is very 
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much interested in how much they know and love the Model of 
Children. When the true story of Santa Claus is told to the 
youngsters, he might well become the voice of one telling chil- 
dren to make straight the way of their Infant Lord. 


ALL THAT GLITTERS 

The sages tell us that all that glitters is not gold. But some 
of it is. An example is the tinsel of Christmas. Behind these 
trivial, unimportant things there is a golden meaning if only we 
make an effort to discover it. Our Lord used very simple things 
to remind Himself of us. He likened His Church to a sheepfold 
and His successor, St. Peter, to a rock. Why then cannot trivial 
things remind us of Christ? A look about us shows us that they 
do. Doesn’t a little wax candle remind us that He is present in 
our Churches? 

In a sense, we might call the holiday tinsel the “sanctuary 
lamps of Christmas.” When the significance of the sanctuary 
lamp is unknown, it appears to be nothing more than a little red 
light, but as soon as the meaning is realized it becomes a mag- 
nificent symbol which points out, “Christ is here, come and adore 
Him.” So it is with the tinsel of Christmas. When the meaning 
is unknown, these unimportant things appear to be nothing more 
than a lighted tree, a candle in the window, a piece of mistletoe, 
another sumptuous dinner, a legend of a mysterious elf; but 
when their significance is realized they become a symbol of the 
victory of the Light of the World over the shadow of sin, a sym- 
bol of welcome to Our Blessed Lord, a symbol of Christ the Di- 
vine Healer and Giver of all benefits, a banquet celebrating the 
birth of a King, a herald of the Infant Saviour. To sacramental- 
ize rather than criticize the “tinsel” of the holiday season would 
be for many a means to discover more fully the meaning of the 
angels’ Christmas hymn. They would once more see Christ in 
Christmas ; the feast of the Saviour’s birth would be for them a 
day which gives Glory to God in the highest; and by their good 
will they would merit the blessing of the Infant Prince of Peace. 
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INSTITUTE OF DOMINICAN SPIRITUALITY 


In the spring of 1951, the Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province 
began to form plans for a series of courses on the religious life, for 
Dominican Sisters. At that time, Very Reverend T. S. McDermott, 
O.P., S.T.M., Provincial, wrote to the Mothers-General of the several 
Dominican Communities, outlining these plans and inviting the com- 
ments of the Mothers and their Councils. The responses to the Pro- 
vincial’s letter were uniformly enthusiastic and the Mothers, gener- 
ally, promised the interested support of the Sisters. 

By the summer of 1952, the plans had matured, but: such details 
as time and place for the courses had not yet been worked out. In the 
National Congress of Religious, held in August 1952, Father Paul 
Philippe, O.P., of the Angelicum, read to the Sisters’ section of the 
Congress a paper, entitled, “The Necessity of Special Training for 
Novice Mistresses and Superiors.” The paper envisioned the estab- 
lishment of summer schools in which the type of courses under con- 
sideration by the Fathers of St. Joseph’s Province would be given for 
all Sisters. Father Philippe, after outlining the general need for such 
schools, pointed out the desirability of each great religious family 
organizing such a school for its own Sisters. And, he noted that the 
formation of summer schools of this type had the warm support of 
the Sacred Congregation of Religious. In the very animated discus- 
sion which followed this paper, it was evident that the large group 
of Sisters present—among whom were many Mothers-General and 
other Superiors—were very much in favor of such schools. 

Later in the Congress, at a meeting of the members of the 
Dominican family present in the Congress, much discussion was 
devoted to founding a school in which the instruction urged by Father 
Philippe could be offered to Dominican Sisters. All seemed to be in 
complete agreement on the main point: the school should be estab- 
lished, and the sooner the better. The chief source of disagreement 
was the time; the dates convenient for some were inconvenient for 
others, and so on. When a show of hands was asked for and obtained 
on the point, June was chosen as the month which the majority had 
seemed to favor as most convenient. Discussion arose about the name 
of the school and the choice of Student-Sisters for it. The Sisters, as 


a group, were opposed to opening a school only for Novice- 
Mistresses and Superiors, as Father Philippe had seemed to suggest, 
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and it was agreed that a name like “Institute of Dominican Spiritual- 
ity For Sisters” would be best. It would be open to all Dominican 
Sisters of the United States named for it by their respective Mothers- 
General. 

Partly as a result of this meeting, certainly in answer to the 
wishes of the various Sisters’ Communities expressed there, the Pro- 
vincials of the three United States Provinces joined in inaugurating 
the Institute of Dominican Spirituality, in the summer of 1953. A 
place most available to the largest number was sought, and Mother 
M. Bernadine of St. Mary’s, Columbus, Ohio, kindly offered to house 
the Institute for the first session. Only this session was envisioned 
at first. Later, when it became evident that the Sisters of the West 
would find the journey to Columbus too long and expensive, it was 
decided to hold a special session of the Institute in California. Mother 
M. Margaret, of San Rafael, invited the Institute to the Motherhouse 
there, and it was so decided. 

The first sessions of this Dominican project, held this past sum- 
mer, were most successful, and the future of the Institute seems very 
promising. Some one hundred Sisters, representing twenty-two 
Dominican Communities attended the eastern session held at Colum- 
bus, June 12-26th. Among these were included a large number of 
Novice-Mistresses and Postulant-Mistresses, and some local Super- 
iors. At the western session, held at San Rafael, California, August 
10-24, there were some one hundred and eighty Sisters, representing 
seven Dominican Communities. (Included in this group were the 
Mother General and her Companion, of the Congregation of St. Cath- 
erine, Manila, Philippine Islands.) 

The purpose of the Institute is to offer Dominican Sisters an 
opportunity to deepen their knowledge of the spiritual life in general, 
and to receive intensive instruction in Dominican spirituality and 
tradition. Only Dominican Sisters are admitted, and the courses are 
taught exclusively by Dominican Fathers of the three American 
Provinces. Each session is two weeks long, with four lectures each 
day, and the entire course runs for three summers. Besides the daily 
lectures, three or four seminars are conducted in each session. The 
curriculum includes these courses: The Spiritual Life (3 summers) ; 
General History of Spirituality (2 summers); Dominican Religious 
Life (2 summers); Dominican History (1 summer); Dominican 
Liturgy (1 summer); The Dominican Superior (3 summers) ; The 
Dominican Novice-Mistress (3 summers). Seminars include the 
following: The Interior Life and the Apostolate; Adaptation of 
Dominican Life to Modern Needs; The Dominican Sister and the 
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Parish; Dominican Regular Observances; Theological Training For 
Sisters; Preparation of the Young for the Apostolate; Vocational 
Propaganda ; St. Augustine’s Rule and Dominican Life. 

Presently, plans are going ahead for the next sessions of the In- 
stitute. The second year courses for Sisters who began the cycle this 
past summer, plus the first year courses for a new class, will be of- 
fered in 1954. The Institute will be held at St. Mary’s, Columbus, 
June 10 to 23, and at San Rafael, August 9 to 21. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the respective Mothers-General. 











HUMILITY ANNOUNCED 


JOHN SHANLEY, O.P. 





‘$< 7 HIS IS MARY’S AGE. God wishes it to be so. His Church, 
fame happily bowing before His good pleasure, gladly en- 
> | courages the faithful in their growing devotion to Mary. 
To this encouragement the simple faithful are respond- 

ing with a gratifying increase in their veneration to Our Lady 
through her Rosary. And why not? This proud century needs 
Mary. It needs to learn the ignorance of pride and the wisdom 
of humility. It urgently needs to learn these lessons of loving 
mercy which flow forth unceasingly from Her Immaculate Heart. 
The history of man has always been marred by pride and 
selfishness. Adam’s sin accounts for their chronic presence. But 
modern man, enthralled with the creations wrought so wonder- 
fully with his head and hands, is almost completely convinced that he 
is sufficient unto himself. In the self-confidence into which his 
phenomenal temporal progress has enticed him, he has forgotten 
that he is still subject to God, without whom he can do nothing. 
The consequences of this disguised ignorance are omnipresent. 
Amid luxury and comfort, crawl hate and sadness. In the midst 
of ambitious progress, sits modern man, alone, aloof, and lonely. 


GOD’S REMEDY 


God has a cure, however, for this modern madness. He is 
going to bring man back to the community of His love. He is 
going to dispel the stupidity of human pride by renewing, as it 
were, the eternally new offering of humility. God is again offer- 
ing to man Humility Itself, Jesus Christ. But for an age which 
deserves only the most terrifying chastisements of Divine Jus- 
tice, it seems pleasing to God to teach the world the Humbleness 
of Christ through a creature whose whole being sparkles forth 
as a font of mercy, Mary, the Mother of God, and the Mother 
of Mercy. This, then, is the réle Divine Providence has graciously 
bestowed upon Mary. In her love, she shall teach men the wis- 
dom of humility by teaching them the humility of Her Son. 
She is effecting this plan of Providence through her favorite 
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devotion—the Rosary. The Rosary is her book. In this book, there 
is contained meditation material for the whole of Christian Life, 
since each chapter overflows with some virtue of Christ capable 
of imitation. Humility, however, is a fundamental virtue. 
Through this virtue, man turns away from his self-exaltation 
and subjects himself to His Creator. He begins his supernatural 
life. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first chapter of 
Mary’s Psalter, the Annunciation, should be singled out as the 
Mystery of Humility. 

The story of the Annunciation, as described by St. Luke, for 
all its awesome uniqueness, conveys a note of quiet and unpre- 
tentiousness. A young virgin, hidden away in the little town of 
Nazareth, far from the grandeur and bustle of Jerusalem, was 
visited by an angel and asked to become the Mother of God. 
With her answer, the perfect expression of humbleness, there 
entered into her womb the Eternal Word of God. With her “Fiat” 
the ineffable work of Man’s Redemption was begun. God was 
introduced into the world as a humble human creature. 


CHRIST KNEW HUMILITY 

From the first instant of His confinement in the womb of 
Mary, Christ could say “Learn of me, for I am meek and humble 
of heart.” He knew what humility involves. With beatific clarity, 
He appreciated the profundity of the truth that there exists an 
infinite abyss between the Provident God and the totally de- 
pendent creature. He contemplated, too, the actions of men that 
should flow from their consideration of this eternal truth. 

Man, the creature of God, is given everything. On the natural 
plane, he is entirely dependent upon His Creator. God has given 
him his human nature and his existence in this world. His body, 
soul, along with their ability to act are gifts. Since, however, 
even this subjugation would not involve an absolute dependence, 
he is also given the push by which these powers are actualized ; 
and while he is acting, it is God who sustains him in his action. 
In the supernatural order, God has revealed to him that the en- 
tire chain of grace is a gift, freely given, not because man de- 
serves it, but because, in His superabundant Goodness, God has 
chosen to offer it to him. The fact is that man couldn’t even hope 
to attain heaven, nor carry out one virtuous action to get there 
if God had not given him the requisite graces. 

All of this Christ knew perfectly. In the womb of Mary, He 
appreciated keenly the benefits creatures would reap from the 
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realization of their personal insufficiency. Now they would be 
able to make a true evaluation of the limited talents given them 
by God. For the man who knows himself thoroughly will know 
just what are the limits of his capabilities. He will not ambitiously 
reach out beyond the measure of his talents, nor will he be con- 
tent to act short of his strength. He acts with confidence, know- 
ing from whence his power comes and convinced that he is op- 
erating according to it. By himself, however, man is powerless. 

Lest this realization of his own insecurity thrust man into 
the confusion of despair, Christ rejoiced in the awareness that 
personal helplessness is only the negative and lesser half of the 
knowledge that cultivates humbleness of heart. He was con- 
soled, as it were, by contemplating the all-inclusive Providence 
of God, which “reacheth from end to end mightily, and ordereth 
all things sweetly” (Wisd. 8, 1). He knew that the key to under- 
standing the greatness of humility is hidden in the constant con- 
sideration of God’s all-embracing guidance of the universe and 
of all the creatures therein. True, it may be difficult to consider 
the entire universe and man’s station in it from the Creator’s 
point of view. But all that is necessary is to review as often as 
possible the realization that God freely, from His Infinite Good- 
ness, created the entire order of things for a definite purpose. 
Every moment, each happening, is eternally determined to reflect 
Divine Wisdom in some way. 

This approach explains why modern man is ignorant of the 
grandeur of humility. He is constantly analyzing his “own” 
thoughts and his “own” actions. He is forever trying to find out 
why he behaves as he does. With his modern methods of self- 
analysis he is constantly digging deeper into his “ego” to explain 
his inexplicable behavior. Granted, self-analysis is important and 
necessary. But it is only a small portion of the wholeness of 
knowledge required for humility. The way to get a true picture 
of self, without fear of self-deception, is by meditating often 
upon the all-inclusive Providence of God in making the world 
and the men in it behave as they do. 

Christ reflected upon this tremendous truth, even as He 
thought upon the freedom which human beings enjoy. The 
Saviour understood how man can exercise his free will in subject- 
ing himself to God and by so doing can understand himself. 
Or, on the other hand, man can fix all of his thoughts upon him- 
self and thereby understand nothing. Happily, however, even the 
use or abuse which man may make of his freedom is included in 
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the Divine Plan. God knows whether man will elect to act humbly 
and add to the harmony of the universe, or act proudly and add 
to the cacophony of hell. 

Humility, then, is essentially concerned with action. Appre- 
ciating the Goodness of Divine Providence and his entire de- 
pendence upon this Providence, man tries as best he can to carry 
out each action in accordance with this knowledge. Acting hum- 
bly, he restrains his ambitious self from reaching out for more 
than he is granted to enjoy. His every wish, every movement of 
his body, is effected with the quiet serenity that comes from the 
appreciation of the Absolute Sovereignty of God guiding the help- 
less creature. Life now makes sense. Every joy or sadness, each 
favor or misfortune, all the circumstances of life are accepted 
with the peace of soul that comes from the knowledge that every 
last detail is included in the Eternal Providence of God. 


CHRIST, THE PERFECTION OF HUMILITY 

Christ knew all this. And He knew, from the first instant of 
His Incarnation that He was the Perfection of this virtue. It 
would be impossible to think of humility as existing in the Divine 
Nature of Christ, for God cannot be subjected to God. But Christ 
was also perfectly a man; He was the Perfect Man. He had all 
the perfections of man in the most eminent degree. He had in- 
tellect and will, and a body capable of feeling hunger, thirst, and 
pain. He had, in fact, everything man was capable of having, save 
sin. From the first moment of His temporal existence He under- 
stood clearly the pervading truth of the Merciful Providence of 
God and the weakness of creatures. 

He knew God. He was cognizant of the fact that the Blessed 
Trinity is Happiness Itself, and that It has no need whatsoever 
of all of creation to add to Its Happiness. He knew Man. He 
knew that God, from the super-abundance of His loving good- 
ness, created man to His Image and Likeness, and destined him 
for eternal life. He keenly appreciated Divine Providence. He 
understood the eternal consequences of His own Incarnation in 
this Plan; for in knowing Himself, He knew the Perfect God, the 
Perfect Man. 

He knew that He was the Promised Saviour of mankind. 
By His life and death, man was to be redeemed. By imitating 
Him, man was to learn how to live. He dwelt upon the truth that 
He was the greatest of all men of every age; greater even than 
David who called Him Lord. In Him was contained the Law for 
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all ages, for He was the Supreme Lawgiver. He was to claim the 
power to forgive sins and He performed miracles to substantiate 
this claim. He was well aware that to Him and Him alone was 
due the humble obedience of men, and that at the end of time He 
would judge man for his fidelity to this obedience, or for his lack 
of it. Yet He, the sinless “Sun of Justice,” chose to be born as if 
He were a sinful son of Adam. He could have been king; He 
could have been rich; He could have redeemed the world by one 
drop of His blood. But He chose to be a poor slave, and to die in 
the most horrible way possible. Why? Because God wished it to 
be so. His Incarnation, life, and death with all their tremendous 
consequences were included in the Infinite Providence of God. 

All this He knew and He rejoiced in this knowledge. For He 
had freely chosen every second of it. Now all His actions were to 
be performed in perfect accord with this knowledge. His mind, 
His will, His entire being were in harmony with the Mind and 
Will of God. There could not be found in His wishes a single 
motion that even suggested a deviation from the Will of His 
Father. His entire life could be summed up in the words He was 
soon to utter in the Garden “not my will but Thine be done.” 
And because of this absolute subjection of mind and will to His 
Father, Christ is the perfection of Humility. 

This is He Whom Mary carried within her virginal womb, 
the God-Man, the model of humility. It is He Whom she is now 
carrying to the world through Her Rosary. Man is being de- 
livered from his ignorance. He is being taught the happiness of 
humility. The future looks bright. This is Mary’s Age 


























RIGHT REVEREND PAUL ADAM CURRAN, O.P., P.G. 


Prefect Apostclic, Kienow, China 
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*-: RIGHT REVEREND PAUL ADAM CURRAN, O.P., P.G. >] 


Prefect-Apostolic of Kienow, Fukien, China 


On Wednesday evening, September 23, the Right Rev. Paul A. 
Curran, O.P., P.G., Prefect-Apostolic of Kienow, Fukien, China, 
died suddenly at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
In this city for the annual National Mission Secretariat conducted at 
the Catholic University of America, he was visiting at the House of 
Studies when the fatal heart attack occurred. Monsignor Curran was 
sixty-four years old. A member of the Dominican Order for over 
forty years, he had been a priest for thirty-five years, and had func- 
tioned as Prefect-Apostolic since 1948. 

In the sudden death of this great missionary, the Province of 
St. Joseph and the Church in China suffers no small loss. Monsignor 
Curran was ever an exemplary son of St. Dominic. As the pioneer 
missioner of the province in the Chinese apostolate, he gave himself 
whole-heartedly to the work of evangelization in the missions assigned 
to his care. He understood and loved dearly the Chinese people. Over 
a span of nearly a quarter of a century spent in China, he was en- 
trusted with the duties and responsibilities, in turn, of Vicar-Provin- 
cial, religious superior and pastor of the Dominican missions in 
Kienow, and eventually he was designated by the Holy See to be 
Prefect-Apostolic in the Province of Fukien. His accomplishments in 
each capacity were always rewarding of that trust. 

Paul A. Curran was born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania on July 
26, 1889. He was one of five children of Adam and Ann (Gaffney) 
Curran, natives of Ireland. At St. Peter’s parochial school, McKees- 
port, Pennsylvania, he acquired his elementary education, and ob- 
tained high-school training at Holy Ghost College, Pittsburgh, (now 
known as Duquesne University). Later, he attended St. Charles Col- 
lege, Catonsville, Maryland. It was during these years that he decided 
to serve Christ as a priest in the Order of Friars Preachers. In the 
autumn of 1912 he entered the novitiate of the Order at St. Joseph’s 
Priory, Somerset, Ohio, and on September tenth that year was in- 
vested with the habit. After the customary year of probation, he pro- 
nounced simple vows on September 18, 1913, following which he was 
sent to the House of Studies in Washington to pursue his course in 
philosophy and theology. The prescribed course of studies complete, 
he was ordained to the sacred priesthood on May 10, 1918, in the 
chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, by the Most Rev. 
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Thomas J. Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University of America. 
Following ordination, Father Curran was assigned to parochial 
work at St. Thomas’, Zanesville, Ohio, and later, at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s in New York City. When, in 1922, the Provincial requested 
volunteers to inaugurate St. Joseph’s Province first foreign mission 
work, Father Curran was among the first to respond. His generous 
proffer was accepted, and in July of the next year he and another 
Dominican, Brother James Murphy, O.P., left San Francisco bound 
for far-off China. Their ultimate destination was Kienning-Fu, in 
the province of Fukien—one of the most mountainous and inaccessi- 
ble parts of China, and one which had been virtually without priests 
for some sixteen years. Arriving in Shanghai, the little party of 
missioners began the long and arduous journey by land and boat to 
this outpost of Christianity, where, during the next two decades they 
and others from the province were to spread the Gospel of Christ. 
With the arrival of additional American Dominicans in the next 
few years, Father Curran was appointed Vicar-Provincial (1925). 
In 1929 he completed the building of Our Lady of the Rosary Church 
at Kienning-Fu, and in 1932 was named Superior of the missions in 
Fukien, of which there were several by this time. He resigned this 
post in 1937, and was chosen to be pastor of Our Lady of the Valley 
Church in Kuaten. A year later, he was transferred to the newly-built 
Church of St. Louis Bertrand in Pucheng. Returning to the United 
States in 1938 to represent the Dominican missions at a Provincial 
Chapter of the Order, Father Curran was unable to go back to China 
until 1946, due to war-time conditions. In the interim he served as 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Tennessee. When he did 
return to his beloved Chinese he was made pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church in Kienyang, and then once again appointed Vicar-Provincial. 
Two years later the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith named Father Curran Prefect-Apostolic of Kienow, with 
the title of Right Reverend Monsignor. During this year, also, he was 
awarded the distinctively Dominican degree of ‘Preacher General’ by 
the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., S.T.M., Master-General, in 
recognition of his long and exceptional work in the missions. Com- 
pelled to leave China in 1951 by the advance of the Communist forces, 
Monsignor Curran arrived in this country harboring the slim but 
fervent hope that it would soon be possible for him to return to his 
vicariate. He was residing at St. Dominic’s Priory, Youngstown, 
Ohio, at the time of his death. 
On Saturday, September 26, 1953, a Solemn Mass of Requiem 
was offered for Monsignor Curran at St Dominic’s Church, Wash- 
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ington, D.C. The celebrant of the Mass was the Rev. Richard E. 
Vahey, O.P., Director of the Rosary Mission Society. The Rev. H. J. 
McManus, O.P., assisted as deacon and the Rev. Matthew Chen, 
O.P., as subdeacon. The eulogy was preached by the Very Rev. Igna- 
tius Smith, O.P., Dean of the School of Philosophy, Catholic Univer- 
sity. Father Smith characterized the deceased as “. . . one of God’s 
noblest gentlemen, an exemplary religious of the Order of Preachers, 
a kindly pastor, a zealous apostle and a distinguished prelate.” The 
Most Rev. John M. McNamara, Auxiliary Bishop of Washington, 
and the Most Rev. Peregrino de la Fuente, O.P., Bishop of Batanes 
and Babuyan, Philippine Islands, were seated in the sanctuary for the 
Funeral Mass. Bishop McNamara imparted the final absolution. 
Present also was a large representation of Monsignor Curran’s fel- 
low-Dominicans, headed by the Very Rev. Terence S. McDermott, 
O.P., S.T.M., Provincial. The Mass was sung by a choir of Domini- 
can Students from the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, 
ah 

On Monday morning September 28, a Solemn Funeral Mass was 
celebrated at St. Joseph’s Church, Somerset, Ohio, by the Very Rev. 
B. C. Werner, O.P., P.G. Assisting as deacon was the Rev. W. F. 
Cassidy, O.P., with the Very Rev. B. H. Scheerer, O.P., Sub-prior 
of St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, serving as subdeacon. The 
eulogy was delivered by the Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P. The Bishop of 
Columbus, Most Rev. Michael J: Ready, D.D., presided at the Mass. 
A large delegation of priests, Sisters, relatives and friends of Mon- 
signor Curran were in attendance. Burial took place in the Dominican 
Fathers’ plot in St. Joseph’s Cemetery. 

To Monsignor Curran’s brother, and to all his relatives and 
friends, Dominicana offers sincere condolences. May his soul rest 
in peace! 





*: VERY REVEREND ANDREW MICHAEL WHELAN, O.P. 


Father Whelan died on the morning of October. 25, 1953, the 
feast of Christ the King, at Georgetown Hospital in Washington, 
D. C. Hospitalized for about two months, Father Whelan had under- 
gone several operations for a brain tumor. At the time of his death, 
at the age of forty-four, he was pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, 
Washington, D.C. A splendid religious and a very capable, kindly 
pastor, his untimely passing was mourned by all who knew him. 

A native of Jersey City, New Jersey, Father Whelan was born 
on June 4, 1909. He was one of four sons of Andrew and Delia 
(Sheridan) Whelan, natives of Ireland, and was raised in Sacred 
Heart parish, Jersey City, attending grammar school there. He re- 
ceived high-school education at St. Peter’s Preparatory school, Jersey 
City, and at Aquinas College High-school, Columbus, Ohio. Later, 
he was graduated from Providence College, Providence, Rhode 
Island. In the autumn of 1929, he entered the novitiate at St. Rose 
Priory, Springfield, Kentucky, and received the habit on the feast of 
the Assumption that year. On August 16, 1930, he made simple-pro- 
fession as a member of the Order of Preachers into the hands of the 
Very Rev. J. P. Aldridge, O.P., then Prior of St. Rose Priory. His 
years of philosophical study were passed at the House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois, after which he began his course in theology at 
St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, completing it at the House of 
Studies in Washington, D.C. He was ordained to the sacred priest- 
hood in St. Dominic’s in Washington on June 10, 1936, by the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate. 

After the customary year of theology following ordination, 
Father Whelan returned to his native parish, Sacred Heart, in Jersey 
City, for thirteen years of ministration as a parish priest. While at 
Sacred Heart he was a tireless worker, unsparing in his devotion to 
priestly duties. His admirable executive abilities were soon recognized 
by all. Consequently, on September 18, 1940, he was appointed to the 
office of subprior at Sacred Heart, in which capacity he served until 
his assignment, in 1948, as assistant pastor and subprior of St. Domi- 
nic’s Priory, Washington, D.C. On April 7, 1951, Father Whelan 
was elected prior of St. Dominic’s, and remained in that office until 
his death. A quiet, kindly pastor, he was beloved by his parishioners 
in whose interests he labored ceaselessly. Under his direction, the 
Holy Name Society was promoted in the parish, and the educational 
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facilities were revised and renovated. His memory will be revered by 
these parishioners for many years to come. 

On Tuesday morning, October 27, his body was brought to St. 
Dominic’s where it lay in state until the funeral on Wednesday morn- 
ing. The Office of the Dead was recited by a large assembly of 
Dominican Fathers and Students on the evening preceding the 
funeral. A Solemn Pontifical Requiem Mass was offered for Father 
Whelan on October 28 by the Most Rev. Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., 
Archbishop of Washington. The Most Rev. John M. McNamara, 
D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Washington was present in the sanctuary 
for the Funeral Mass. The Rev. F. N. Halligan, O.P., was 
the deacon for the Mass, with the Rev. W. B. Ryan, O.P., serving as 
subdeacon. Assisting as Archpriest was the Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, 
O.P., Prior of Immaculate Conception Convent, Washington. The 
deacons of honor to the Archbishop were the Rev. J. B. Heary, O.P., 
pastor of St. Dominic’s Church, Detroit, Michigan, and the Rev. F. J. 
Fanning, O.P. The Rev. Walter J. Schmitz, S.S., and the Rev. John 
S. McDonough, S. S., professors at the Theological College, Catho- 
lic University, were the masters of ceremonies. The eulogy was 
preached by the Very Rev. Philip F. Mulhern, O.P., Regent of 
Studies for St. Joseph’s Province. Dominican Students of the House 
of Studies, Washington, formed the choir for the Mass. The church 
was filled with a large delegation of Dominicans, secular clergy and 
parishioners, who were present to pay their final respects to Father 
Whalen. Archbishop O’Boyle imparted the final absolution. Burial 
took place in the Dominican Fathers’ plot in Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

To Father Whalen’s brothers, and to all his relatives and friends, 
Dominicana offers sincere expression of sympathy. May his soul rest 


in peace! 











Primer on Roman Catholicism for Protestants. By Stanley |. Stuber. As- 
sociation Press, New York, 1953. pp. xii, 276 


This book is prohibited reading for Catholics, and was not 
written for a Catholic audience. But an explanation of its purpose and 
scope is not unwarranted. 

The writer desires to provide his Protestant reader with a hand- 
book of Catholicism, a short but comprehensive scrutiny of the 
Catholic Church, so that “Protestants and Roman Catholics may learn 
to disagree on the basis of firm mutual understanding and within the 
framework of full religious liberty.” 

Besides his presentation of the basic beliefs and practices of our 
Church, he has seen fit to supply in each chapter a Protestant critique 
of the material, not point for point but by way of a generic rebuttal, 
characterized as a “frank appraisal . . . from the Protestant view- 
point.” Catholic scholars are said to have examined the description 
given of the Church and helped to make it objective and accurate. 
Protestant clergymen, on the other hand, contributed or evaluated the 
Protestant comments on Catholicism, rendering them concise, positive 
and constructive. 

Catholics may perhaps be curious to know how the author 
managed to enunciate specific comments reflecting satisfactorily the 
sentiments of all Protestants. It seemed to this reviewer that he fre- 
quently offered a majority or a personal opinion rather than a truly 
Protestant one. This unwitting attempt to dictate to his brethren what 
they ought to believe may be excusable because it was unavoidable, 
yet such a spirit of arbitrary dogmatism is wholly repulsive to the 
typical Protestant. 

The simplest, the most fundamental, the most pathetic truth to 
be found in the book is on page 47: “If there is any one thing upon 
which Protestants will agree, it is that Christians owe no special 
allegiance to the Pope in Rome.” D.M.N. 
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Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions. By Alfred Harbage, New York, 

Macmillan, 1952, pp. 393. $6.00. 

This book by a professor of English at Harvard is a historical 
study of the Elizabethan theater with the main emphasis on Shake- 
speare. It deals with two diverse, rival theatrical traditions: one the 
popular theater of which Shakespeare was the principal writer, the 
other the coterie theater, which catered to a smaller, more select 
group. The origin, development, and administration of each theater 
is presented in the first part of the book. In the second part, the 
beliefs of the Elizabethan age are briefly presented and their contrast- 
ing expressions in the popular and coterie theaters are illustrated 
from various plays. 

Ideas on God and creation, man, sex, wedded love, and the 
common good provide the subject matter for individual chapters. 
Shakespeare is shown to have represented the nobler, saner, more 
conservative side, a view of life which Professor Harbage calls 
“Christian Humanism.” In contrast, the theater of the coterie pan- 
dered to the taste of a few for the salacious, the scatological, the 
misanthropic, the skeptical. Here the reader reaps the fruit of the 
author’s wide reading in the Elizabethan drama and is particularly 
grateful to see the broad sanity of Shakespeare contrasted to the 
morbidity and pettiness of many of his contemporaries who made 
their theme the depravity of man. 

But unfortunately there are several defects in the book. The 
reader might wish for a more precise definition of and distinction 
between the popular and coterie theaters, with a more exact assign- 
ment of the playwrights who wrote exclusively for each and who 
wrote for both at the same time. 

The Catholic reader will have further criticisms. “Christian 
Humanism” is a very vague term, implying some sort of vaguer 
religion without a creed. Professor Harbage’s Freudian explanation 
of charity as a “modification of the sexual instinct” (p. 141) is totally 
unacceptable and totally offensive. His treatment of sex and marriage, 
in fact, is generally inadequate and frequently erroneous, revealing 
his secularistic outlook. Such generic, sweeping terms as “medieval,” 
“Augustinian,” and “monkish aversion” to women and matrimony 
disfigure his chapter on wedded love. It is a manifest error to say 
that “the mutual society, help, and comfort” of the spouses as an end 
of matrimony was a new concept ushered in by the Reformation and 
Renaissance. (pp. 222-223). The fact that the Church counsels the 
state of consecrated virginity does not mean that an “aura of evil” 
surrounded women and sex in the Middle Ages. 
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Whatever Shakespeare’s religious beliefs, the Catholic reader will 
recognize that his doctrines on God, man, marriage, and the common 
good were basically Catholic and that their roots were in the faith 
of medieval, Catholic, merry England—Our Lady’s dowry. 

’ LW. 


Hidden Threads of History: Wilson Through Roosevelt. By Louis B. 
Wehle. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1953. pp. xix, 300. 
$4.00. 


The co-editorship of the Harvard Crimson, Harvard’s college 
daily, began a friendship at the turn of this century between Louis B. 
Wehle and Franklin D. Roosevelt which lasted during the common 
lives of both men and made Louis Wehle the precipitating cause of 
Roosevelt’s first major political activity: his candidacy in 1920 for 
the Vice-Presidency. And for the following decades Wehle remained 
an intimate of Franklin Roosevelt. The present book is a memoir both 
of Louis Wehle’s service to the government since the first World War 
and of his influence as an unofficial adviser and confidant of the late 
president. 

The title indicates the author’s intention. While engaged in public 
policies and actions, Wehle many times has been in a position to 
discern motives, personalities and events that have been either un- 
known, save by himself, or thus far unrecorded and he wishes to add 
this knowledge to the sum of historical truth. He seeks to indicate 
some “hidden threads of history” of which he has been a witness. 
But Wehle’s viewpoint is not merely retrospective. He hopes also to 
help the country profit from his experience by showing the errors of 
policy and the mistakes into which our government has quite con- 
sistently fallen in the past. 

In both respects the book has succeeded. The author has modestly 
confined himself to relating facts and criticizing policies with which 
he has had an intimate and personal concern. He has foregone any 
speculation which would have depended on knowledge he did not of 
himself acquire. This intellectual honesty makes Wehle’s criticisms 
of government labor policies and the chronic debility of the foreign 
service department especially cogent. His discussion of Roosevelt is 
one of the most informative sections of the book and here also the 
author remains objective and unbiased. Wehle personally was dis- 
appointed in Roosevelt’s dominant weaknesses: his vindictiveness, his 
overconfidence in his own judgments and his zest for personal power. 
He severely disagreed with Roosevelt on many policies: the Gold 
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Clause Repeal, the way in which the government pursued the T.V.A., 
the Supreme Court Bill. But in spite of this, Wehle asserts that 
Roosevelt indeed performed great actions and adds, “to ascribe great- 
ness to a man, his posterity has not demanded that all his acts shall 
have been consistently great.” 

The entire tone of the book, then, is gratifyingly dispassionate 
because Wehle’s humility has permitted him to see the contingent 
nature of political action and the consequent impossibility of categori- 
cally damning one’s opponents while appropriating the whole truth 
to oneself. M.E. 


The Better Part. By Theodore Maynard. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. pp. 276. $3.50. 


The Better Part is the biography of Sister Miriam Teresa who 
died in 1927 after less than two years in the novitiate of the Sisters 
of Charity at Convent, N.J. While still a novice, she was commanded 
by her spiritual director, with the approval of her superior, to write 
a set of conferences on the interior life. These conferences were then 
delivered by her director in his regular weekly series to the novices. 
The conferences were quickly acclaimed within the community for 
their rare spiritual beauty and their penetrating insight into the prac- 
ticalities of the daily routine of religious life. Mimeographed copies 
were soon being sent to other houses of the Sisters of Charity. When 
the revelation that Sister Miriam Teresa had been the author of the 
conferences became known on the day of her death, May 8, 1927, the 
demand to have them published became increasingly insistent. They 
appeared in 1928 under the title Greater Perfection. The book was 
the selection of the Catholic Press Association for that year and has 
increased its influence through several editions and numerous 
translations. 

Greater Perfection and, now, Theodore Maynard’s The Better 
Part seem destined to bear permanent witness to the successful ful- 
fillment of what Sister Miriam Teresa regarded as God’s purpose for 
her in life: “The immediate object is to help sanctify this Community 
(and all His Spouses engaged in the active life) by bringing home to 
them by force of example and word that God desires with desire to 
become one spirit with them; and that this life of union, far from 
being incompatible with their state, is the one thing necessary, for 
upon it depends the fruitfulness of action.” Sister Miriam Teresa’s 
conferences are contemplative fruits of the highest order. They con- 
tinue to give sustenance long after the death of the branch which bore 
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them. For they are fruits of the Vine. Readers will not fail to sense 
that ‘Our Lord had given her the great privilege of continuing her 
mission after her death. She is more active today than she was during 
her life.’ 

The biographical standards of The Better Part measure up to the 
established capabilities of Theodore Maynard. He shows his true 
genius in permitting a predominantly autobiographical section, Chap- 
ter XV on The Conferences, to emerge as the highlight of the book. 
It is the hope of this reviewer that readers of The Better Part will 
continue on to Greater Perfection. F.W. 


Fundamental Psychiatry. By John R. Cavanagh, B.S., M.D., F.A.C.P., 
K.S.G., and James B. McGoldrick, S.T.D., Ph.D. Milwaukee, The 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1953. pp. x, 582. $5.50. 


Materialism, whether under the guise of naturalism or rational- 
ism, has exercised tremendous influence in the field of psychiatry. 
The principles, techniques, and therapies formulated to inculcate 
psychic normalcy in the life of the individual have, to a great extent, 
proved inadequate. The basic difficulty lies in the fact that man’s true 
nature and destiny have been relegated to a “mere superstition of 
primitive thinking.” Fundamental Psychiatry demonstrates the body- 
soul concept of man’s nature. This represents a return to Aristotelian- 
Thomistic principles which alone can serve as a basis for the adequate 
explanation of the complete man as a human person. 

The terminology will no doubt be unfamiliar to some students 
because of the usage of the strict language of scholastic philosophy 
employed throughout. But this is a definite advantage which will 
aid the student who is searching for more precise definitions. The case 
histories selected clearly illustrate the particular illnesses under 
discussion. 

The book is divided into seven sections: (1) offers some intro- 
ductory concepts concerning psychiatry, abnormal psychology, mental 
hygiene and their differences. It explains the extent of mental dis- 
orders and describes the normal personality which psychiatry must 
strive to maintain through preventive measures and develop by means 
of therapy. (II) explains the notion of the psychogenesis of mental 
and emotional disorders and describes the etiology of intellectual, 
volitional, and emotional disturbances. This section has an excellent 
exposition, evaluation, and criticism of Freud’s “repressed uncon- 
scious.” There is an appendix to this chapter expressing the attitude 
of the Holy See towards the pansexualism of Freud. (III) begins the 
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clinical approach to psychiatry, explaining the value and necessity of 
the psychiatric history and the mental examination. (IV) deals with 
etiology, description, and treatment of the psychoneuroses. (V) treats 
in a similar fashion the psychoses. (VI) is devoted to the borderlands 
of psychiatry which include the psychopathic personality, epilepsy, 
and sexual disturbances. (VII) illustrates clearly the opposition 
between materialism and traditional Christian thought. The glossary 
at the end of the work is not exhaustive, but it does include those 
terms which are in frequent use. The summary given at the end of 
each chapter is helpful for a brief review of the subject matter. 

Dr. Cavanagh and Fr. McGoldrick have made a definite and 
positive contribution to the field of psychiatric study. This work is 
recommended to medical students as well as to all professionals who 
deal with emotional problems. It will not only aid them in giving 
proper direction to others but it will also give them an insight into 
their own personalities so that they can develop healthy intellectual, 
volitional, and emotional habits. R.L.E. 


The Mouse Hunter. By Lucile Hasley. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1953. 
pp. 242. $2.75. 


With the appearance of her first collection of essays entitled 
Reproachfully Yours, Mrs. Hasley acquired her reputation as a 
writer, and it has since been maintained through regular contributions 
to Catholic periodicals. Her publishers, however, and her public have 
waited these four years for another volume from her sprightly pen. 

Her faithful readers may well be disappointed to learn that there 
is practically nothing in The Mouse Hunter that has not already 
appeared in some magazine, but they ought to reckon that any con- 
scientious mother of a family who turns out a weekly column to boot 
has scant time to be entertaining new literary horizons. Once recon- 
ciled to that, they may welcome this chance to have some of her better 
articles assembled for re-reading. For those, on the other hand, who 
have yet to become acquainted with her writings, it can, of course, 
serve as a pleasant introduction. 

These essays are quite personal, reflecting Mrs. Hasley’s view, 
often humorous, more often spiritual (and sometimes both) of her 
ordinary (home-maker) and extraordinary (convert-writer) affairs. 
Not all of the articles will entertain or edify to the same degree, but 
that is understandable. There are a few short short-stories, from one 
of which the book has received its title. Recommended light reading. 
D.M.N. 
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Rue Notre Dame. By Danie! Pezeril. With an Introduction by Bruce 
Marshall. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1953. pp. 148. $2.50. 


Rue Notre Dame is the story of Georges Serrurier, an elderly 
priest who has been retired from the pastorate of a large Parisian 
parish, and is now ending his days as an Honorary Canon in the 
Cathedral Chapter. In reading this novel of Abbe Pezeril, one comes 
to know the canon’s thoughts, actions and attitudes quite well; for 
Rue Notre Dame is written as his personal diary. The defects and 
superficialities of his long ministry are frankly revealed to the reader. 
Here is a priest who could say, looking back on his priestly life, “a 
technician, that’s all I was. It was nothing more than a trade.” And 
the canon knew the consequences of such a life, for he added: “and 
technicians can go to hell.” Rue Notre Dame is the paradoxical story 
of the “other Christ” who did not live close to his Father. 

We might call a cleric or religious or lay person a heretic of 
action who sees a like situation in his own life. But no matter what 
the title, the danger is not easy to avoid in the un-Christian world of 
today. We see in Canon Serrurier the consequences of a watered- 
down spiritual life and an over concern for temporal things. We can 
profit from his mistakes. Abbe Pezeril knows the evils of our age and 
in his novel teaches us how easy it is to delude ourselves about what 
we are doing for God and His Church. As so often happens in works 
of this nature, the defects are overshadowed by unaffected approach 
and sincere development, with the result that Rue Notre Dame is 
rewarding reading. R.R. 


A Handful of Authors. By G. K. Chesterton. Edited by Dorothy Col- 
lins. New York, Sheed and Ward, 1953. pp. vii, 214. $3.00. 


Edwin Muir once remarked, “The critic has three functions: to 
feel beauty when he sees it, and for that he must be an artist; to 
examine and find whether it is true beauty, and for that he must be 
a psychologist ; and to discover what significance it holds, and for that 
he must be a philosopher.” G. K. Chesterton, the master of the para- 
dox, performed these three duties with skill and precision. His keen 
intellect even went further; for it captured “the very spring and 
spirit of man’s existence.” 

In this collection of essays on books and writers his appraisals 
are both frank and sympathetic. The evaluations of such men as, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, W. W. Jacobs, Victor Hugo, and Sir 
William Gilbert are noteworthy examples of Chesterton’s understand- 
ing and appreciation of human nature. The essay, .A Shy Bird, affords 
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the reader an excellent opportunity of gaining some insight into the 
humanity of England. All the literary criticisms and reasoned opin- 
ions are fair and just. 

A Handful of Authors is excellent reading for entertainment 
and it will be welcomed by Chesterton’s old friends, as well as attract 
new ones. R.L.E. 


Shakespeare and Catholicism. By H. Mutschmann and K. Wentersdorf. 
New York, Sheed and Ward, 1952. pp. 446. $6.00. 


Shakespeare was born a Catholic, reared a Catholic, practised the 
Catholic faith at least intermittently, and died a Catholic. Such is the 
unusual and startling thesis of this work by a pair of German scholars 
connected with the University of Bonn. The book is an attempt to 
determine Shakespeare’s religion by a study of his life and works. 
Its argument is divided into two parts: the external—based on his- 
torical facts, and the internal—based on interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s works. 

The collaborators have succeeded best in their external argument. 
They present documentary evidence that Shakespeare’s father was a 
Catholic recusant prepared to risk life and fortune for his faith. They 
show that his mother came from a strong Catholic family, that his 
principal school teacher was a Catholic who later became a Jesuit, that 
Shakespeare and Anne Hathaway were probably married by a 
Catholic priest, that many Catholics were connected with the Eliza- 
bethan stage, that Shakespeare’s patron and two best friends were 
Catholics. 

But the authors have not succeeded so well in their internal 
argument, although they do make some good points. They reason 
convincingly in their analysis of some of Shakespeare’s’ plays: Romeo 
and Juliet, Henry VIII, King John, and Measure for Measure. These 
plays show knowledge of and liking for Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice, respect for the clergy and for the religious life, disfavor for 
heretics and schismatics. It hardly seems possible that a Protestant 
could have written them. Yet the reader feels that before assenting 
to the argument, he should check Shakespeare’s treatment of the 
clergy and use of Catholic imagery more closely against that of 
contemporary playwrights. 

The reader also feels that the authors in their search for evidence 
throughout Shakespeare’s other plays too easily find what they are 
looking for. Often the evidence presented is flimsy and questionable, 
the interpretation careless and false. If the authors had referred to 
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some of the annotated editions of Shakespeare’s plays or to the New 
English Dictionary (Oxford), they would have avoided many a snare. 
For example, they claim that a reference to “holy bread” (As You 
Like It, III, iv, 13) is an “obvious reference to transubstantiation.” 
But the New English Dictionary under “holy bread’ says that the 
term refers to a sacramental—bread blessed at Mass and then taken 
home. Again, references to grace and the use of the word “chalice” 
are supposed to indicate Catholicity, but both are to be found in 
Protestant writers. 

In short, the book does not seem persuasive enough to break 
down prejudice against its thesis and to convince the scholarly world. 
Its final chapter, presented as a “theory of Shakespeare’s religious 
development” implies a factual conclusion rather than a merely 
probable or possible one, despite the number of times the phrases “‘it 
suggests,” “it is probable,” “it seems,” occur in the body of the book. 

Despite its weaknesses, however, the book renders a definite 
service in pointing out Shakespeare’s Catholic background and sym- 
pathies and should be read, cautiously of course, by everyone inter- 
ested in Shakespeare. 


Saints Westward. By Donald Attwater. With drawings by Sr. Mary of 
the Compassion, O.P. New York, P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 1953. pp. 
130. $2.50. 


Since the discovery of America, the peoples of Europe have 
looked westward toward this new continent. Explorers, soldiers, 
adventurers, the gentry and the peasant—all have come to gather 
some of the riches in which the Americas abound. But Donald 
Attwater in this little book writes of an entirely different class of 
people. He tells of men and women who came, not to take riches, but 
to bring them; men and women who looked not for gold and silver, 
but for the priceless wealth of souls won for Christ. 

The author wishes to establish the premise that the soil of the 
New World was bathed by the blood of martyrs; that saints lived 
and worked in this continent of ours. He presents their lives in brief 
sketches which serve to acquaint the reader with some of the out- 
standing personalities which nurtured the early Church in America— 
St. Peter Claver, St. Isaac Jogues, the Indian maiden Kateri Teka- 
witha, Mother Seton, Mother Cabrini, the beloved Junipero Serra. 
Some of the great Dominicans who labored in the Western vineyard 
are introduced to the reader, some of them for the first time to 
many—St. Louis Bertrand, St. Rose of Lima, the first saint of the 
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New World, the holy laybrothers, Blessed John Massias and Blessed 
Martin de Porres. Along with these members of the family of St. 
Dominic, Mr. Attwater has done a wonderful profile on one of the 
pioneer priests of the West, Father Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P. The 
remaining stories cover a wide area both in personality and in 
geography. All the sketches are well written in a pleasant and flowing 
style. Some of the observations made about the subjects of the book 
serve to keep the reader on safe ground as to the true meaning of 
piety. The introduction to this work is excellent and can be read with 
profit again and again. The book is further enhanced by the fine 
illustrations of Sr. Mary of the Compassion, O.P. E.K. 


St. Paul, Apostle of Nations. By Daniel-Rops. Translated by Jex Martin. 
Chicago, Ill., Fides Publishers Association, 1953. pp. 163. $2.75. 


When a new life of Christ appears, we usually ask ourselves 
whether it adds anything to those which have preceded it. The same 
question might be put concerning this rather recent book on St. Paul. 
But just as we measure the primary distinctive value of a book on 
Christ’s life by its closeness to the Gospels; so too the first norm for 
our judging a work on St. Paul is its conformity with his epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles. 

Daniel-Rops has given a very vivid and refreshing account of 
the life of the Apostle of Nations. Because he has kept quite close to 
the Sacred Scriptures, his efforts have substantial merits ; and this has 
formed the foundation for a solidly popular presentation. He tells 
the story in a way that should reach the reader’s mind and heart. 
He has the knack not only of making his hero live, but of causing the 
reader to live with him. And where the plot revolves around the gifted 
personality of St. Paul, this asset is not small. For he it is who said: 
“For me to live is Christ.” 

One shortcoming of the work is that the author numbers the 
Pauline epistles of the Bible as thirteen without even mentioning the 
possibility of his writing the letter to the Hebrews. Such silence might 
be interpreted as meaning that the case is closed. But, since this is 
not so, even a popular presentation should include some reference to 
the opposite opinion. 

The reader, after finishing the book, would do well to search the 
Scriptures in the Acts and St. Paul’s epistles. For in his conclusion, 
the author brings out the truth that St. Paul is at home in every age, 
our own included: “The centuries flow by and events move on, but 
the message of St. Paul remains; nothing shall ever invalidate it. For 
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anyone who considers his example, for anyone who hears his words, 
there emerge lessons which are ever new. . . . And in a universe of 
hatred and violence, the positive contribution of the great Apostle is 
something he has received from Christ Himself and has expressed 
in deathless words; the message of Charity, the. omnipotence of 
Love.” M.J. 


Signs of Life. Edited by Francois Louvel, O.P., and Louis J. Putz, C.S.C. 
Chicago, Fides Publishers, 1953. pp. 134. $2.75. 


Christ loved His Church and delivered Himself up that He might 
sanctify it. But knowing that we would see in this life “through a 
glass in a dark manner,” He gave us sensible signs to bring about 
this sanctification. These signs are the Sacraments. We are sanctified 
through these signs because they are channels of Grace, and it is 
“through Grace alone,” as St. Thomas says, “that man is made a 
member of Christ.” 

Realizing that this “putting on of Christ” would not be easy, 
God used the common and ordinary externals of daily life such as 
water, wine and bread, together with words, to help us bridge the gap 
from the natural to the supernatural. In His Wisdom God used these 
simple things to help us to see the supernatural reality that lies 
beneath the outward sign. Due to a tendency however to take these 
signs for granted, we begin to pass over or forget their true signifi- 
cance. But for man to forget about the Sacraments means he forgets 
about salvation. 

This series of essays attempts to make each one of us remember 
just what the sacraments are and why we have them. Successfully it 
presents, in an unpretentious and readable style, sound doctrine to 
remove our ignorance concerning those things which are the ordinary 
means of our salvation. In publishing this volume, a translation from 
the French of the Dominican Fathers of Paris, Fides Publishers have 
again brought Christian truth before the Catholic reading public in 
a manner well adapted to the interests of the average layman. 

R.R. 


We and the Holy Spirit. By Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. Translated 
by Angeline Bouchard. Chicago, Illinois, Fides Publishers Associa- 
tion, 1953. pp. xix, 223. $3.75. 


At present the world finds many religious enthusiasts vying with 
one another to make their doctrines known and welcomed by others. 
Although at times not fully appreciative of the, doctrine they repre- 
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sent, disciples of various causes are exerting every effort to win new 
converts to their side. A refreshing contrast to this present trend is 
proposed in Father Grandmaison’s book. He clearly and forcibly 
explains the basis for all our activity. We and the Holy Spirit fosters 
in the reader’s mind an appreciation for the interior life with God 
and the concretized form of this spiritual life with our neighbor. 

Without affectation or technicality Father Grandmaison teaches 
with St. Paul that the purpose of an apostle is to bring new members 
into the Mystical Body of Christ and to help the older members to 
reach sanctity. Again, the author accurately declares that lay apostles 
should seek direction from representatives of Christ before launching 
out into the deep on a private pursuit which through indiscretion 
could be disastrous. 

A strong word of encouragement is directed toward souls who 
wish to spread the word of God, but are reticent because they feel 
the times are not propitious. In refutation of this objection the author 
reminds us that God is the captain of all souls and that He has placed 
each one of us where we can best give glory to Him. Laymen will 
find in this book a safeguard against popular but erroneous evalu- 
ations of the Christian Apostolate. For Catholics who wish to live 
closer to Christ, this book has a potent message. J.E. 


| Want to See God. By P. Marie-Eugene, O.C.D. Translated by Sr. M. 
Verda, C.S.C. Chicago, Fides Publishers, 1955. pp. 549. $5.75. 


“Struggle manfully,” says St. Teresa of Avila to those who wish 
to lead a life of perfection, “Do not loiter on the way.” Ever the 
realist, she understood the nature of the spiritual life and the struggles 
involved in reaching union with God. So with maternal compassion 
she attempted in her writings to make clear the elements which con- 
stitute the way of perfection. It is this doctrine which Father Marie- 
Eugene expresses for us in ] Want to See God. 

The book is a clear and compact exposition of the thought of 
St. Teresa on the elements of the spiritual life. For unity, the author 
has chosen as his guide The Interior Castle, because in this “her last 
treatise, her masterpiece, she gives the complete progression in the 
ascent of a soul.” So it is along the path mapped out by the Saint 
herself that Father Marie-Eugene leads us, filling in and amplifying 
with the ideas of the Saint as expressed in her other writings as well. 
Father Marie-Eugene allows St. Teresa to speak for herself wherever 
possible, and it is only in cases where a further clarification is 
demanded that he cites other authorities, as St. John of the Cross or 
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the Little Flower, or general theological thought on the problem. 
This work was originally prompted by a group of laymen who 
wanted not only to know the science of spirituality but also to put 
this knowledge into practice. Its fruitfulness however, is in no way 
restricted to the laity. It is of value to all who are interested in a more 
thorough and practical knowledge of the means to perfection. 
R.R. 


Les Sacrements Signes De Vie. By A. M. Roguet, O.P. Paris, Les Editions 
Du Cerf., 1952. pp. 199. 


There is no need to stress the great urgency in the Catholic world 
today for a deeper and greater appreciation of the doctrine concerning 
the Sacraments, which were instituted by our Divine Saviour as 
instruments of grace for our salvation. The Sacraments are the very 
life of the Church, the very blood of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
For a more perfect functioning and operation of the living Body of 
Christ, the laity must be instructed in the sacred doctrine and theology 
of the Sacraments. 

Father Roguet has accommodated his treatment of the Sacra- 
ments with a full realization of this need. Accordingly, the book is 
divided into two principal parts. The first and more complex section 
treats of the nature of the Sacraments in general. The author shows 
how the Sacraments are acts of Christ, that is, how Christ is actually 
present and active in the administration of each Sacrament. This 
section includes a discussion, in detail, of the “sacred signs,” “signs 
of grace,” “signs of faith” and “signs of the Church.” For the aver- 
age Catholic reader, this first treatise will, I think, present many 
difficulties and will leave many points obscure. First, because the 
matter itself is difficult to grasp and secondly, because of occasional 
latin phrases which are not always explained, such as, ex opere 
operato. The second part of the book is a treatment of each individ- 
ual Sacrament, showing its rite, purpose and signification. In this 
section Father Roguet manifests his skill with the pen, clearly ex- 
posing the beauty and profundity of the Sacraments by his use of 
Old and New Testament references and various accounts of early 
Christian practices in the Sacramental order. 

It is the purpose of the author “to show the dynamic character, 
the vital value of the Sacraments and how, far from being isolated 
and heterogeneous acts, they embrace the whole of Christian life.” 
In the opinion of the reviewer, Father Roguet has been successful in 
attaining his objective. B.St.G. 
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Theology, Philosophy and History as Integrating Disciplines in the 
Catholic College of Liberal Arts. Edited by Roy J. Deferrari, Ph.D. 
Washington, D.C., The Catholic University of America Press, 1953. 
pp. v, 336. $3.25. 


In June, 1952 a workshop on higher education was conducted 
at the Catholic University of America. The project was under the 
direction of Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, eminent scholar and educator and 
outstanding advocate of theology in college curricula. The present 
volume comprises a presentation of papers relating to the various 
areas of inquiry opened up by leaders in the field of college education, 
followed by summaries of the conclusions arrived at in the actual 
workshop seminars. The entire work evidences a remarkable unan- 
imity of purpose and understanding, the more heartening in view of 
the wide diversity of background and training among the leaders and 
participants of the workshop. 

Reviewing much of what had been elaborated in the previous 
year’s program, Father James Campbell prefaces the presentation of 
current topics with an excellent paper on the program of concentra- 
tion, involving the dual problem of constructing a meaningful con- 
temporary curriculum and perceiving clearly and accurately the 
structure and functioning of concentration within the curriculum. 
These are perennial hard nuts for education to crack, and Fr. Camp- 
bell’s lucid and penetrating observations face the difficulties squarely. 
The other papers attempt to state the question, as it were, of the 
relations between theology and the principal course areas of the 
college of liberal arts. Thus there are studies on theology and the 
liberal arts, theology and Catholic life, theology and history, as well 
as reports of seminars on philosophy, sociology, chemistry and busi- 
ness education. These papers are uniformly good, but perhaps one 
defect might be cited as fairly common among them. The authors are 
evidently convinced of the necessity for integrating the college curric- 
ula under the aegis of theology, but they fail quite frequently to 
understand—or at least to express correctly—the precise role of 
theology in this regard. 


The task of introducing and maintaining courses in theology 
together with auxiliary courses of philosophy and history, as basic 
to the liberal arts integration, is a formidable one. The solid principles 
elaborated by authentic Thomism form a sure and stabilizing foun- 
dation on which to build. Father Hughes’ contributions, theologically 
sound and illuminating, are encouraging indications of what can be 
accomplished. These studies convince one, again, that the job is an 
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important one, that it can be done, and that educators are already 
aware of the need and are anxious to meet it. J.P.R. 


So Near is God. By Father James M. Gillis, C.S.P. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1953. pp. 210. 


In the foreword, Cardinal Spellman describes this collection of 
twenty essays as being rich in inspired wisdom and common sense 
and worthy of the talented dedication of Father Gillis.” He states 
that this book not only will remind us of our sublime destiny, but also 
will be helpful in achieving it. 

In finding God, Father Gillis cautions, it is not sufficient just to 
look without; you must look within. Knowing ourselves, we come 
closer to knowledge of God—and the more we know God, the more 
we know ourselves as we are. Father Gillis warns us however that 
meditative thinking, which is necessarily involved in such a quest, is 
becoming extinct. Radio and television have brought the pandemon- 
ium of the streets into our living room. People tolerate noise at first 
and then they grow to like it; it, in turn, destroys the arts of reading, 
conversation, and thinking. Silence, he concludes, is necessary for 
developing the spiritual life. 

His nine page essay on the Psalms should add thrust to the 
Church’s campaign encouraging the laity in the use of the Psalter. 
He presents the Psalter as a precious heirloom—a treasury of wisdom 
and beauty—and the source of the world’s finest poetry for the past 
three thousand years. The influence of the Psalms on our daily lan- 
guage is indicated in such common expressions as: like chaff before 
the wind; the noise of many waters; the valley of the shadow of 
death; vanish like smoke. This essay is concluded with numerous 
examples of the fact that the Saints thought and spoke in the words 
of the Psalms—yes, and died with the Psalms on their lips. 

The essay on sin completely unmasks the illusion that is sin. “Sin 
is the Dead Sea apple that flatters the eye but in the mouth it is dust 
and ashes.” No man has ever found, except for a tantalizing moment, 
what he sought for, in sin. Sin is an illusion and a mocker. Father 
Gillis emphasizes this point with the words of Christ and Saint James. 
He illustrates it with the experience of Saint Augustine and with two 
allegories from classical literature—Goethe’s, Faust and Tom 
Moore’s, Lalla Rook. The allegories demonstrate the alluring, capti- 
vating thing sin is when veiled, but in the end it unveils and is found 
hideous as hell itself. 

The reader will be delighted with the artful medium employed 
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by Father Gillis in presenting his theological reflections. He uses 
cadenced prose. He liberally sprinkles his writing with apt words and 
illustrations from the Evangelists, Fathers, theologians, and a host 
of literary masters. Readers of this book will be well rewarded. 
J.H.M. 


Vaux of Harrowden. A Recusant Family. By Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. 
Newport (Mon., England), R. H. Johns Ltd., 1953. pp. xv, 552. 


On the second page of the Preface to Vaux of Harrowden the 
author relieves the anxiety of his readers with the informative foot- 
note that “Vaux rhymes with Hawks.” Fr. Anstruther, an English 
Dominican, then continues through five hundred pages to show this 
same consideration in presenting an absorbing and scholarly history 
of one aspect of Catholic heroism during the first century of the 
English Reformation. 

Traditionally, heroes and martyrs in times of persecution have 
come from the ranks of humble laborers, peasants and servants. In 
England, however, it was the Catholic nobility which led the resis- 
tance. Truly, many obscure and now unknown persons suffered and 
died; but by and large in just two generations the masses had ceased 
to be “obstinate papists,” and the only hope for a survival of Catho- 
licism was in the great Catholic families. Their prestige, wealth, and, 
in particular, their great houses which served as sanctuaries for the 
hunted priests, kept intact an unbroken chain which links the present 
day revival of Catholicism with the pre-Reformation religion. 

Few of these heroic families were as conspicuous as the Vaux 
of Harrowden. Under Henry VIII they enjoyed an honored position 
and it seemed as though the Lord Vaux were destined to be among 
the most important peers of the realm. But when it came to a choice 
between worldly honors and fidelity to their Faith, the Vaux did not 
hesitate ; and the consequential years of persecution are the subject 
of this book. 

There were eighty continuous years of crushing taxations, trials 
and imprisonment. Courageous Jesuit missionaries made the Vaux 
mansion their headquarters, and as a result the family shared their 
troubles and anxieties. The younger, mere daring generation, the 
“wild heads,” became involved in the foolhardy escapades of the 
Babington and Gunpowder plots. Some members went abroad, one 
mysteriously died in prison, two of the women became nuns on the 
continent, and eventually, still clinging obstinately to their Faith, the 
family went into obscurity. But it emerged again under Victoria, and 
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it is to the present Grace Lady Vaux that the work is dedicated. 

From such a wealth of material Fr. Anstruther constructs a 
spirited and intriguing story, fully documented and adroitly combined 
with a lively literary style. Approximately a quarter of the book con- 
sists of quotations from original sources, and no attempt is made to 
fictionalize a restoration where history is silent. What few conjec- 
tures are made are indicated as such, and the reader is left to draw 
his own conclusion. 

The repetition of family names in each generation, the compli- 
cated political history of the period, and constant quotations demand 
a careful reading. But such a reading will be well rewarded. 


C.T.Q. 


Norms for the Novel. By Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. New York, The 
America Press, 1953. pp. 180. $2.00. 


The reader of contemporary literature, in which the novel enjoys 
overwhelming dominance, is often troubled by two questions in regard 
to best sellers: 1) a moral question—May I read this book? 2) a 
literary question—If I may, is it good literature? Father Gardiner, 
literary editor of America, has given criteria for answering both 
questions. Using his knowledge of moral theology, his wide reading 
in the contemporary novel, his long experience in reviewing books and 
in literary controversy, the author lays down moral and literary 
canons for judging all literature. 

These canons can all be reduced to one: literature must reflect 
truthfully the foundation of all morality—that man is a creature of 
God with a destiny beyond this life. From this principle, Father 
Gardiner derives his two chief moral norms for judging the readabil- 
ity of novels: 1) the author must recognize sin as sin. 2) his treatment 
of it must not become a temptation to the normal reader. Father 
Gardiner prudently leaves the application of the moral norms he 
proposes to the conscience of the individual reader in accord with 
circumstances. 

His literary standards are also based on the same fundamental, 
moral truth of man’s supernatural destiny and his dependence on 
God. Leaving out style and technique, which are presumed in any 
good literary work, Father Gardiner discusses only the content of 
literature. Literature must be moral, he says, following Aristotle, for 
it is idealized imitation. It represents what ought to be, not just what 
is. It should also be religious in the sense that it may not deny religion 
and should at least imply it. In presenting life against a religious 
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background, literature stimulates and fortifies the soul ethically and 
promotes understanding between men. The deeper the moral insight 
in a work of literature, the greater the work will be. 

Father Gardiner defends legitimate realism in the novel, making 
a useful distinction between naturalistic and idealistic realism. 
Naturalistic realism is materialistic and atheistic and therefore false 
in its interpretation of life. Idealistic realism is the true realism for 
it recognizes spiritual facts as well as material ones. 

Written in an informal and journalistic but respectable style, 
clearly and coherently organized, and well illustrated with examples 
from the latest fiction, Norms for the Novel should prove to be a boon 
for reader, teacher, and critic. L.W. 


Father Tompkins of Nova Scotia. By George Boyle. New York, P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, 1953. pp. xi, 234. $3.00. 


This is the life-story in miniature of a priest who wrote an epic 
chapter into the history of North America. It is the biography of a 
great man. 

Father James Tompkins was a native of Nova Scotia—born on 
September 7, 1870. His parents were Nova Scotian-Irish, to whom 
poverty and hardship were not unknown. This accounts for the un- 
usual fact that at the age of seventeen we find James Tompkins—the 
second of five sons—teaching at the little school-house in the village 
of Bruli, Cape Breton Island, while as yet his own education was 
incomplete. ‘Teach a term, go back to school a term’ was the arrange- 
ment offered to young men of his time who were interested in 
acquiring a higher education. Young Tompkins pursued this arduous 
schedule throughout his student days at St. Francis Xavier College, 
Antigonish—after which he accepted a position on that college’s 
faculty. In the fall of 1897, after a year of teaching junior Greek 
and intermediary mathematics, the young professor answered the 
divine call to the sacred priesthood. His bishop, Dr. John Cameron, 
sent him to study at the College of the Propaganda in Rome. 
Ordained a priest on May 24, 1902 in the Basilica of St. John 
Lateran, Father Tompkins returned to his beloved Nova Scotia 
shortly thereafter. 

Though volumes would be necessary to do credit to the splendid 
ministry of Father ‘Jimmy,’ it is easily summarized. Two phases of 
his life’s work can be discerned : that of college professor and that of 
parish priest. Upon his return to Antigonish after ordination, he was 
assigned to St. Francis Xavier College, where, for the next twenty 
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years he was the most active member of the faculty. Through his un- 
tiring efforts the college was put on a sound academic and financial 
footing. Second only to the care of souls was his interest in ‘adult 
education,’ which he envisioned as the only adequate solution to the 
social and economic problems of the day. He studied, lectured and 
wrote about educating the common people; outlined the needed re- 
forms in the field of education ; and saw his vision materialize in the 
foundation of the now-famous St. Francis College Extension School. 

But hardly had these reforms in education taken definite shape 
when Father Tompkins was transferred from the College, and 
appointed pastor of the impoverished parish of Canso in northern 
Nova Scotia. This change marks the second phase of this great 
priest’s life ; he was now a pastor of souls. As we read the account of 
his parochial work we can readily understand why he is to be con- 
sidered among the ‘great.’ He was an inspiring leader, an adult educa- 
tor in practice—who taught his poverty-stricken fishermen the need 
of personal initiative and cooperative effort. The results of his work 
among these people of Canso, and later, at Reserve Mines, have linked 
his name inseparably with the Cooperative Movement. 

George Boyle, with the ease of one who thoroughly knows his 
subject, has drawn a vivid picture of. Father Tompkins. The book is 
well worth reading. M.C.G. 


History of Medieval Philosophy. By Maurice De Wulf. Translated from 
the French by Ernest C. Messenger. New York, Dover Publications, 
Inc., 1952. pp. 310. $4.00. 


In this final definitive edition of Volume One of Maurice De 
Wulf’s widely recognized three volume work, History of Medieval 
Philosophy, he presents a scholarly account of the progress of medi- 
eval philosophy from its beginnings to the end of the twelfth century. 
This first volume covers a period of nine centuries, from the fourth 
to the thirteenth, tracing the main currents of thought that served to 
feed that great philosophical era, the thirteenth century. 

The author, by his choice of division, stresses the thirteenth 
century as the period in which Medieval Philosophy reached its peak. 
He proposes the preceding centuries as preparatory for it, and the 
succeeding centuries as declining from the philosophical pinnacle 
attained in that golden age of scholasticism. 

There is a major change in his methodology in this new edition. 
As in the earlier editions the first section treats of some general 
notions of the period. But DeWulf then inverts his previous order 
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and devotes the second section to the individual philosophers. The 
third section contains an excellent treatment on the inter-relations of 
the various doctrines. In the fourth and final section he treats briefi 
of the Byzantine, Arabian, and Jewish philosophies of this outed. 
A complete and revised bibliography will prove useful for those seek- 
ing more specialized sources of information. 

This change in methodology permits the reader to gain an under- 
standing of the basic doctrines of the various philosophers before 
their inter-relationships are discussed. DeWulf is at his best in this 
third section. Here he skillfully traces the progress of Scholasticism 
and notes the doctrinal uniformities among the Scholastics. He also 
emphasizes the intimate connection between civilization and phi- 
losophy. 

This latest edition of Volume One of DeWulf’s work is in need 
of no recommendation to those familiar with the field of the History 
of Medieval Philosophy. It has an established and eminent position 
and the numerous improvements made are recommendation enough 
for this excellent work. R.C. 


To See Peter. By Richard Baumann. Translated by J. M. Oesterreicher. 
New York, David McKay Company Inc., 1953. pp. 192. $3.00. 


Father O6esterreicher, lately the spokesman, in Walls Are 
Crumbling, for seven Jewish thinkers who gravitated in one or an- 
other degree toward the Catholic center, now lets an “Evangelical” 
Protestant speak for himself. Where orthodoxy and the author’s 
thought are clearly at odds, the editor-translator has added explana- 
tory notes. 

Why Richard Baumann, the Lutheran pastor of a southern Ger- 
man community, is what and where he is today is an enigma any 
reader will ponder. As he reflects upon the day by day progress of a 
Holy Year pilgrimage to Rome, made in the company of a large group 
of Catholics of all walks of life, he inadvertently amasses such a pile 
of evidence in favor of the Church, that he sentenced himself to 
submit to her sweet yoke. “What happens at the altar is as true as the 
death of Jesus on the cross,” he asserts; and “the Rosary is a chain 
of love.” Assent to the true doctrine of the communion of saints, 
purgatory and indulgences, the power of the bishops, is no stumbling- 
block to this man. And to make the net of circumstances secure, he 
admits—and affirms—that the Pope is St. Peter’s infallible successor. 
Bearing witness to these truths, Pastor Baumann remains a Lutheran! 

St. Paul warns that faith is the gift of God. But where the gift 
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is not received it is natural and legitimate to analyse the factors which 
appear to be an obstacle to grace. In this case Pastor Baumann’s de- 
light with one aspect of Catholic doctrine seems to be the key to the 
inquiry. This is its perfect consonance with Scripture. As a Protes- 
tant, he starts out by giving the Bible primacy as the criterion of 
divine faith and by holding up the Church to this allegedly infallible 
light. This fundamental error puts him in chains at the very gates of 
Rome. 

No demand can be made upon an author of such a book except 
that he faithfully represent his position. Pastor Baumann does this 
and contributes something valuable to our appreciation of the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. His predispositions prohibit him 
from realizing fully what divine harmony there is in a visible society, 
with its power to rule and teach, which is, all the same, invisible and 
enriched with the gifts of the Consoling Spirit. But he does pene- 
trate that aspect of the doctrine which shows the whole Christ to be 
a body of saints, each in intimate spiritual contact with all the other 
members, and each working an influence for the good or evil of the 
entire Church. Hence he feels deeply the tragedy of the rift between 
men who profess to believe in Christ. 

If this book is truly representative of the direction in which 
continental Protestantism is moving today, Europe may well look up, 
for her salvation is at hand. B.S. 


Initiation a la philosophie de S. Thomas d'Aquin. Vol. |: Introduction— 
Logique. Vol. IV: Metaphysique. By H. D. Gardeil, O.P. Paris, Les 
Editions du Cerf, 29, Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, 1952. Vol. |: 
pp. 253. Vol. IV: 237. 


These first two volumes to appear in the series entitled Initiation 
to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas received inspiration and 
impetus from the recent encyclical of Pope Pius XII, Human 
generis, which echoes the call of so many Popes asking for tenacious 
adherence to the principles of the Angelic Doctor. 

The proposed plan of the Initiation is classical: Volume one 
treats of the general notions of philosophy and develops the Logic 
of St. Thomas; volume two will investigate the philosophy of nature ; 
volume three will search into psychology; the fourth volume soars 
into the realm of metaphysics. 

A striking feature of the Logic is the introductory chapter on 
the historical and literary conditions of the works of St. Thomas. 
Here is a minimum of positive data which cannot be ignored if one 
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wishes to penetrate with ease into the thought of Aquinas. The 
Metaphysics contains a 20 page Technical Vocabulary in which the 
most common technical words of St. Thomas are defined according 
to their usual acceptations. This Vocabulary will be of considerable 
help to the beginner in the study of Thomistic Philosophy, since a 
good number of these words of universal and current use have in 
St. Thomas a very determined and precise meaning. Both the Logic 
and the Metaphysics contain a Table of Contents according to chap- 
ter subdivisions. A Subject Index would also have been most use- 
ful here. 

The Initiation to the Philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas is very 
well suited as a classroom manual. It presents the authentic founda- 
tions, reflects upon the principles, and gives a precise formulation of 
the essential doctrines. It leaves ample scope for explanations, devel- 
opment and answers by the teacher to contemporary problems. 
Philosophy teachers and students will find the /nitiation a ready 
source of St. Thomas’ fundamental philosophical texts. B.M. 


Code of International Ethics. Compiled by International Union of So- 
cial Studies; translated and edited by John Eppstein. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Press, 1953. pp. 256. 


The Code of International Ethics is a product of social crusaders 
of many lands who perceive clearly that the way to international order 
and peace lies in the renunciation of national egoism and isolation. 
The Code has been compiled by the International Union of Social 
Studies which “devotes its attention chiefly to the study of economic 
and social problems in the light of Christian morality.” The Union 
is a “group of Catholics founded by the late Cardinal Mercier, and 
his successor Cardinal Van Roey, Primate of Belgium, is the actual 
President. It consists of theologians, sociologists, and students of the 
philosophy of law from all over the world.” The purpose of the Code 
is “to give to all who wish to be acquainted with Catholic thought on 
the problems of international ethics, a book which, though it remains 
of a dogmatic and philosophic nature, makes continuous use of the 
doctrinal tradition of the great theologians and the very important 
papal documents issued during and after the Great War of 1914- 
1918.” It seeks to fulfill the need of Christian teachers in modern 
times for a “specialized manual which presents the Christian views on 
international relations seriously and with sufficient fullness on all 
essential questions concerning those great events which nowadays go 
beyond the internal policy of the State.” 
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Certainly the subject of international ethics is of unparalleled 
importance today. The need for a clear concise statement of the 
Christian ethics regarding international relations is imperative. This 
Code of International Ethics succeeds admirably in giving to diplo- 
mats, publicists, writers, teachers, and priests the principles by which 
they may understand, evaluate, and judge the new problems and 
changing institutions of international life. 

In viewing international relations by the pure light of the funda- 
mental concepts of Christianity the authors have come into direct 
conflict with the nationalistic mentality prevalent today. The Code, 
however, is not controversial in tone. Avoiding the prejudices and 
confusion of contemporary thought, it goes back to find a solid foun- 
dation for international structure in the teachings of Francis de 
Vittoria. In many ways the Code reflects the sound philosophy 
coupled with deep concern for its practical applications, which charac- 
terized the lectures of the Master of Salamanca. 

The volume is neither exhaustive in scope nor tedious in presen- 
tation, but rather a brief statement of the Christian approach to inter- 
national relations. It is merely a first step, but it should be read by all 
those who would take these words of Pope Pius XII seriously. 
“There are clear signs which lead Us to think that, amidst the ferment 
of prejudice and hate which are an inevitable but unhappy feature of 
the war mentality, people have not lost consciousness of their intimate 
dependence upon one another for good or for ill; indeed, that con- 
sciousness appears to have become even more lively and active. Is it 
not true that serious thinkers are coming to perceive more and more 
clearly that the way to world salvation lies in the renunciation of 
national egoism and isolation, ready as they are to ask their own 
people to bear a heavy burden of the sacrifices which will be needful 
to bring social peace to other nations? May this Christian message 
of Ours, addressed to all men of good will and generous heart, en- 
courage and increase the army of social crusaders in every land. And 
may God grant to their peace loving cause the victory which such a 
noble enterprise deserves.” D.L. 


Catholic Political Thought 1789-1848. By Bela Menczer. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Press, 1952. pp. 205. $3.75. 


In this book, which would be more correctly entitled “Political 
Thought of Catholics ... ,” Bela Menczer presents nine Catholics 
who influenced the political thought of Europe during the century 
which followed the French Revolution—Joseph de Maistre, Vicomte 
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de Bonald, Francois Rene de Chateaubriand, Honore de Balzac, 
Friedrich von Schlegel, Prince Clemens Metternich, Juan Donoso 
Cortes, Jaime Balmes and Louis Veuillot. Their immediate problem 
was the reconciliation of Liberty and Authority which had been torn 
asunder by the forces of Rationalism, a philosophy diametrically 
opposed to revealed religion. 

The mode of presentation adopted by the author is effective. 
After a brief biographical sketch of each writer, selected texts from 
his writings are skillfully interwoven to highlight his own political 
doctrine. Thus, the reader receives the very satisfying impression of 
being a contemporary of each writer. This type of presentation tends 
to enhance, rather than to lessen their historical stature. Thus for 
example, de Maistre, by his stress on fundamentals, is seen to be first 
and foremost a philosopher, and yet, from his blistering attack on 
Voltaire, a master in rhetoric; de Bonald on the contrary is evidently 
not a philosopher, but, in answering Montesquieu, an apologist for 
Catholic political and social doctrine; and the towering figure of 
Metternich takes on new significance after one has sampled his 
writings. 

In an introductory essay Mr. Menczer traces the historical back- 
ground, and notes the new direction of thought which originated in 
this crisis. The weight of criticism, however, falls upon this thought- 
provoking essay. Its style, sometimes more like poetry than prose, 
makes it very difficult to determine the exact notions of Freedom and 
Liberty. Secondly, the author’s great admiration for everything 
French has distorted his perspective. Thus, the importance of Bossuet 
and Pascal is greatly exaggerated, and the French grand siecle is 
called, without any qualifications, a step forward from the scholastic 
formula. Despite these criticisms it is evident that the volume has 
great value as a reference work for the student of European history, 
and deserves a place in every library. J.F.A. 


Intentional Logic. By Henry Babcock Veatch. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. pp. xxi, 440. $6.00. 


Intentional Logic is written in connection with a series of text- 
books on Philosophical Realism under the direction of John Wild of 
Harvard. In his attempt to write a textbook on Aristotelian logic, 
H. B. Veatch found so many different opinions as to what is truly 
Aristotelian that he finally reached the decision that the only thing 
that could be done was to resign himself to the tremendous labor of 
rethinking all of logic, not caring for what men have thought it to be, 
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but rather interesting himself in what it is and should be. His efforts 
at times have achieved moments of beauty and clarity in an obstruse 
subject ! 

Professor Veatch is convinced of the truth of the philosophical 
heritage given to us by Aristotle, Thomas Aquinas and John of 
St. Thomas ; at the same time he is convinced that mathematical logic 
has much to offer to the advancement of thought. So, to indicate that 
he is trying to salvage what is good in the moderns with what is true 
in the ancients, he has given us a new term “Intentional Logic.” The 
result is not only a textbook, but also an honest discussion by a man 
who is trying to make true progress in the realms of speculative 
knowledge by building upon, and not uprooting, the past. 

Unfortunately, at times his grasp of Thomism (gleaned as it was 
from a technical Latinity) is tenuous, but he takes pains to indicate 
this: For example, in regard to the nature of suppositio for which he 
suggests the word designation he notes: “Besides I am not even 
certain of the original meaning itself, the doctrine being a vexed and 
difficult one, and my knowledge of the sources most spotty and incom- 
plete” (p.415). Yet even on this point every Thomist can see the 
importance of his work since its “purpose has been to resurrect the 
ancient Scholastic doctrine of supposition and to try to utilize it in 
the solution of modern problems” (ibid). 

The work as a whole is deserving of careful study by philoso- 
phers because it attempts to rephrase in modern English much that is 
difficult to understand in the precise Latin of John of St. Thomas. 
Certainly Thomists have a right to beware of the novelty of new 
words, but few are so foolhardy as to deny that the ordinary trans- 
literations of medieval jargon fail to give to truth the lingual adorn- 
ment it deserves. 

The book is well printed and has excellent footnotes and index. 

AG. 


Pascal. His Life and Works. By Jean Mesnard. Foreword by Ronald 
Knox. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. pp. xvi, 211. $3.75. 


Pascal's Unfinished Apology. A Study of his Plan. By Sr. Marie Louise 
Hubert, O.P. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1952. pp. ix, 165. 
$3.00. 


Mathematician, artist, scientist, philosopher, theologian and 
ascetic; such were the several facets that shone forth from Pascal’s 
brilliant personality. The diamond of his genius glitters through the 
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years until it sparkles even today. But this jewel must be viewed in 
its proper setting to appreciate its true beauty. 

We are deeply indebted to any attempts at scientific research and 
critical analysis concerning this very gifted man. For Blaise Pascal’s 
mission in the divine Plan may well have been to remind a modern 
age that the various orders of reality are not in conflict with one 
another: namely, that faith is not opposed to reason; that the good 
philosopher is equipped to explore the world of mathematics and 
physics; and that all science can serve the wisdom of theology. He 
may have been chosen by eternal Designs to teach us how we might 
stir the secularist, the modern libertine, from his complacent indiffer- 
ence toward the supernatural. 

And so our thanks go to the writers of two scholarly works. 
In his foreword, Monsignor Knox epitomizes M. Mesnard’s book 
very nicely: “M. Mesnard’s book is a marvel of compression and of 
lucidity. It is not to be expected that everybody will agree with all his 
conclusions. But two things emerge, fascinatingly, from the reading 
of it; the veiled figure of a man, and the clear-cut outlines of a 
problem.” Pascal, His Life and Works, is a general, but by no means 
a superficial study of the man, the thinker, and the artist. A rather 
thorough biographical sketch of the highlights in Pascal’s life, a 
general diagnosis of his works, and an appraisal of his contributions 
to posterity, should make the reader better acquainted with this man 
of many talents. But Blaise Pascal is an elusive figure from the past ; 
at the end of this portrait he is still dancing behind a number of 
shadows. As the reader turns the last page, he asks: To what extent 
was Pascal influenced by Jansenism; in what does his real genius 
consist ? was he a truly saintly man? 

There are certain shortcomings in this work. The author has an 
antipathy against the whole of scholastic procedure which prejudices 
his evaluation of Pascal’s experimental method as a contribution to 
science. He seems to have a general disregard for Aristotelian philos- 
ophy. There is a tendency to appraise Pascal’s genius without showing 
its place in the great Christian tradition as a tributary of that mighty 
stream of Fathers and Doctors. And thus the influence of the giants 
who preceded him does not receive sufficient notice. Such shortcom- 
ings do limit the book’s value in the interpretation of Pascal’s genius ; 
but it remains an excellent exposition of facts. 

In her work, Pascal’s Unfinished Apology, Sister Marie Louise 
has given us the fruits of some scholarly research in what might be 
called the field of his greatest contribution to the cause of truth. We 
can discern in his Unfinished Apology the unification of all the facets 
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of Pascal’s personality to serve the highest Cause. Sister Marie Louise 
proceeds scientifically in proposing the probable plan of the Pascalian 
apologetics. She sets out to discover what he has taken from the 
traditional method, and whether his departures are an original con- 
tribution to Christian apologetics. 

While the book does show the dependence of Pascal upon the 
perennial way of defending and advancing the true Religion, it does 
not seem to go far enough. He builds his apologetical edifice upon the 
dual nature of fallen man: the weakness of his own nature, and the 
grandeur of God’s grace. His objective is to convert those indifferen- 
tists to religion, the libertines. He strives to arouse them from their 
proud complacency by meeting them on their own grounds with the 
famous wager argument for God’s existence. Now, though he has 
displayed his genius by the original applications which he has made 
to meet the demands, Pascal owes much not only to his contempor- 
aries, but likewise to his predecessors. We must look for the theologi- 
cal foundations, along with the metaphysical and psychological prin- 
ciples supporting the Pascalian Apologetics, in the Common Doctor’s 
Summa Theologica. Therefore Pascal could steer a clear course 
between fideism and rationalism; he could validly employ internal 
motives of credibility only if his arguments were firmly rooted in the 
principles of Christian apologetics. 

This appears to be the snare awaiting any investigation into the 
gifts of Pascal; to forget that he must have received much from those 
who went before him. Sister Marie Louise seems to neglect this inso- 
far as she has not evaluated Pascal fully in light of his debt to the 
great Christian heritage. We hope that the resurgence of profound 
research into Pascal shall continue to uncover the true merits of his 
genius, and its contribution to the cause of truth. M.J. 


Letters on Art and Literature. By Francois Mauriac. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1953. pp. 120. $3.00. 


The old adage “don’t judge a book by its cover” should be 
applied to the recent book by M. Francois Mauriac, deceptively en- 
titled Letters on Art and Literature. The work is composed of ten 
short letters, four of which deal with the subject suggested by the 
title. The first three letters and the last one in the book, offer the 
raison d'etre of the entire work. 

“Concerning a Crime Against ‘Carmen’” is Mauriac’s criticism 
of a modern setting being thrown around the masterpiece “Carmen,” 
dragging it down into the mire and filth of immorality. The letter 
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demonstrates the sharpness of the sword with which he writes and the 
holy venom which feeds his pen. “To a ‘Round Table’ Subscriber” 
permits Mauriac to teach a lesson which our schools sorely need. His 
ideas of creative writing and art might well be taught in our colleges 
and universities. Skillfully pointing up the essential elements which 
constitute the novel and the short story, Mauriac disdains any “set 
formula from which one dare not deviate when he writes a novel.” 
In the next letter, “Concerning the Claudel-Gide Correspondence,” 
Mauriac sharply points out the folly of any writer desiring to attain 
immortality through his writings. The book closes with an excellent 
criticism of Bacchus, in which Mauriac unloads himself on the evil, 
devil-inspired play. The letter is masterful. 

Other letters cover a variety of topics: Mauriac’s idea of a priest, 
his eulogy on George Bernanos, his plan for world peace, his defense 
at not being a “weathervane,” and his ideas on the Scout movement. 
But the few letters that do pertain to art and literature amply justify 
the title and make the book worth reading. N.M. 


The Good in Existential Metaphysics. By Miss Elizabeth Salmon. Mil- 
waukee, Marquette University Press, 1953. pp. 93. $2.00. 


In this, the Aquinas Lecture for 1952, Miss Elizabeth Salmon 
guides the reader through a well-ordered process which progressively 
illuminates the role of ‘the good.’ Her first stroke is the development 
of the transcendental notion of the good, which rises as the fruit of 
and the reflection upon the previous concepts of being, unity and 
truth. She then examines the nature of man and brings into focus the 
proper relationship between the ontological good and the moral good. 
Here she accents repeatedly that the good as perfection is prior to, 
and more fundamental than, the good as perfective of man. ‘Being as 
bonum is the full flower of ens,’ and the resulting love of being as 
existent, which ultimately is a love of God, is her clearest expression 
of this thought. 

Lastly, since love follows knowledge of essences, a problem is 
posed in man’s love of Pure Existence, or God, whom he can only 
vaguely and indirectly grasp intellectually. Miss Salmon’s solution 
is Thomistic. It is not solely in virtue of the things we experience 
that this bridge is spanned, but rather by virtue of things to which 
we reason. Much reasoning and more reflection upon things reasoned 
brings together as in a single point of truth the existence of God, the 
Pure Existence of His nature, and His being the Ultimate End of 
man, The author shows how marvelously these apparently abstract 
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realities were involved in the existent, singular and knowable Incar- 
nation of the Word of God. 

Throughout, this is a scholarly work. It is characterized by two 
of the perfections of Saint Thomas, whom the work honors, namely, 
precision and economy of word. W.H. 


Set All Afire. By Louis De Wohl. Philadelphia and New York, J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1953. pp. 280. $3.00. 


In his latest novel Louis De Wohl has given the reader a broad 
survey of the life of Saint Francis Xavier. The saint’s life is paral- 
leled in the book by quickly changing scenes of action. Opening with 
a scene from university life in Paris, the novel closes with the pro- 
cession of the dead saint’s body through the streets of far-off Goa. 
The intervening pages portray the singular zeal of this patron of the 
missions. Saint Francis Xavier’s life also reveals much of the story 
of the foundations of the Society of Jesus. Names that are synony- 
mous with the Society such as Ignatius of Loyola, Rodriguez, and 
Favre, appear in the early chapters. The opposition to the foundation 
of a new society and especially one built upon military lines is amply 
brought out. The reason for the Society’s quick and expansive growth 
is evidenced in the world-wide vision of its early founders. 

The reader will enjoy the rather extensive conversational inter- 
polations, which are a characteristic of the author’s plan to afford 
popular and enjoyable biographical novels of some of the outstanding 
saints. Francis was told by Saint Ignatius to “set all afire” in the 
Orient. Mr. De Wohl forcefully shows that everywhere Xavier went, 
he left the consuming flame of Divine Love blazing brightly. 

G. 


Rectitude. By Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. Translated by the Dominican 
Nuns, Menlo Park, California. New York, McMullen Books Inc., 
1953. pp. 244. $2.95. 


Like its two earlier companion volumes, Kinships and Recollec- 
tion, Rectitude is a series of meditations by the famed French 
Dominican, Father Sertillanges. Not quite meditations in the ascetical 
sense, they are short, contemplative reflections on moral themes in- 
cluding integrity, humility, charity, work and leisure, temptation, sin. 

Father Sertillanges is uncompromising in his intellectual ap- 
proach. His work is a faithful image of his own piercing insight into 
the intricacy of human behavior when the norms of a supernatural 
destiny are brought to bear upon it. With deep penetration and broad 
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vision, he compresses whole theological tracts into single pages. He 
has a distinctive talent for ignoring incidentals, for sweeping his 
readers to the heart of the matter without decorative interference or 
mental indirection. Each word bears its full weight of meaning, with 
the result that the sentences must be read closely, with great concen- 
tration, and perhaps again reread, if the risk is to be avoided of losing 
much, if not all, of the profound and pithy reasoning. The going is 
necessarily slow, but the reward is rich and lasting. L.K. 


Nothing Is Quite Enough. By Gary MacEoin. New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1953. pp. 306. $3.00. 


At adolescence Gary MacEoin had decided that his vocation was 
to the religious life as led by the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer. After five years in the preparatory seminary he entered 
the Redemptorist novitiate. Six years of philosophy and theology 
brought the author to the very month of his ordination. Suddenly the 
Provincial of the Congregation arrived on an unexpected visitation 
and informed MacEoin that he was not going to be ordained. And 
making use of the privilege allowed by Canon Law, the superior 
declined to state the reason for his decision. MacEoin was stupified. 
The Provincial sought from him an immediate petition for dispen- 
sation from vows but the bewildered student asked for time to think. 
During the ensuing weeks he began to realize that the superiors were 
firm in their decision to prevent his continuing in the Congregation, 
so he reluctantly yielded. 

After twenty years as a layman MacEoin has written this book 
about the period of his life as a religious and the time immediately 
following his return to the world. The author returns to his youth 
and retraces his way through the novitiate and the years of study. 
The book is partly autobiographical and partly an attempt to explain 
the religious life itself. The author is more interesting, however, when 
he is recounting his own personal experiences than when he under- 
takes to explain the meaning of a religious vocation. Perhaps because 
he has been so long a layman he overemphasizes the material details 
of the religious life and fails to convey an understanding of the. love 
of Christ which alone gives the life its meaning. M.E. 


Christian Ethics. By Leo Ward, C.S.C. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 
1952. pp. 298. $4.00. 


The aim of this book is “to combine a study of the moral order 
with a study of cases.” The book therefore is divided into two parts: 
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1) “The Moral Order” and 2) “The Standard of Morality Applied 
to Cases.” The first part is adequately treated by the author. In it he 
exposes the complexity of ethical problems; gives the definition of 
moral order and explains it; gives a good exposition of Aristotle’’s 
doctrine concerning the end ; and a good summary of the'standards of 
morality, both Christian and non-Christian. The second section treats 
of such modern and controversial problems as: “Ethics and Natural 
Resources” and “Ethics and Socialized Medicine.” Especially inter- 
esting and enlightening are the numerous test cases on the moral 
order which the author presents. 

In an era in which morality is abused and disregarded and in 
which the norms of morality are very subjective and individualistic, 
it is comforting to read a book based on Christian ethical principles. 
Christian Ethics is recommended not only for its wealth of modern 
ethical examples and problems but also as an incentive to further 
reading in Ethics. B.P. 


Christ—The Ideal of the Priest. By Abbot Marmion, O.S.B. St. Louis, 
Herder, 1952. pp. 352. $4.50. 


Christ, the Life of the Soul; Christ in His Mysteries ; and Christ, 
the Ideal of the Monk were all published before the death of their 
author in 1923. Abbot Marmion personally assisted in compiling and 
editing these first three volumes which were based on his retreat 
conferences. He had also envisioned a fourth volume, on the priest- 
hood, and had indicated a tentative outline for it. But Dom Thibaut, 
who had edited the previous works, experienced an understandable 
reluctance to undertake the formidable task of organizing scattered 
notes and excerpts from Dom Marmion’s conferences without the 
latter’s invaluable guidance. The projected fourth volume laid dor- 
mant for almost thirty years. 

Receiving assurance a few years ago of the assistance of a 
capable colleague, Dom Ryelandt, and spurred on by the encourage- 
ment of Cardinal Suhard, Don Thibaut returned to his earlier labor 
of love. The results are gratifying. Christ—The Ideal of the Priest 
reveals Dom Marmion at his best. The thought and the style through- 
out are unmistakable. The familiar facility in the use of Sacred 
Scripture ; the solid doctrinal exposition ; the direct personal approach 
are everywhere apparent. But although the general plan of the book 
is well conceived, readers may be puzzled by a certain lack of cohesion 
and continuity in the development of the individual chapters. Unlike 
the earlier volumes, an individual chapter in this book does not form 
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a complete conference nor a series of connected conferences on the 
same general topic. The chapter summaries which added considerably 
to the clarity of the earlier volumes are also missed. 

These defects, or omissions, may possibly indicate areas where 
Dom Columba’s assistance might have been most helpful. But they 
might well be a blessing in disguise. For they serve to make the reader 
linger over each paragraph, pondering and reflecting on the sheer 
depth and beauty of Dom Marmion’s concept of the priesthood. The 
co-editors have succeeded admirably in their effort to present ‘a syn- 
thesis of sacerdotal doctrine worthy of our common master.’ Priests 
will find no finer meditation source than Christ—The Ideal of the 
Priest. F.W. 


Right and Reason. By Austin Fagothey, S.J. St. Louis, C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1953. pp. 583. $5.75. 


A true system of Ethics must point out the perennial and eternal 
principles according to which a truly human life must be conformed. 
It must show clearly the application of these principles to the new 
and manifold problems of the here and now. In Right and Reason, 
Father Fagothey shows how Christian ethics fulfills these conditions. 

The author begins his scholarly work with some general consid- 
erations of the science of Ethics. He then proceeds to explain the 
concept of “the good” and discusses how man acts to attain the 
Highest Good. Next he treats of the meaning of happiness and the 
search for it, which suggests the problems of conduct, human acts, 
voluntariness, and the norms and determinants of morality. The ques- 
tion of law is discussed at some length. Father Fagothey elaborates 
on the ideas of conscience, virtue, rights and duties, and then turns 
his attention to the field of applied Ethics. Here he discusses such 
things as worship, the right to life, truthfulness, property, work, and 
the numerous questions which these topics raise. The merits of Com- 
munism and Socialism are evaluated. The author brings the reader 
very much up to date on the ethical considerations of the present era. 
He speaks of such modern problems as monopoly, labor unions, 
strikes, boycotts, free speech, and the rights of parents, the Church 
and the state in education. He also views the international scene and 
weighs the conditions required for a just war, the morality of the 
atom bomb and the merits of a world organization for peace. 

Right and Reason was written as a basic Ethics text on the 
college level. The orderly method of procedure employed by the 
author lends added merit to his work and suits it well to the needs of 
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a student’s manual. In each chapter an Ethical problem is proposed 
and the various schools of thought are outlined. The problem is then 
resolved and the concluding argument is very often reduced to syl- 
logistic form. The text is generously interspersed with quotations 
from the classical writers and the student is invited to see how these 
philosophers defend their own position. Each chapter ends with a 
summary of the matter contained and is of inestimable value for a 
quick and orderly review. 

However, there is one definite defect that must be pointed out. 
In the author’s preface it is stated, “The point of view adopted here 
is that of the Aristotelian-Thomistic synthesis.” Yet there are points 
at which he is directly at variance with Thomistic doctrine. This can 
best be pointed out from examples. In the chapter on the norm of 
morality, the author concludes that the proximate norm is man’s com- 
plete nature, and that the ultimate norm is the Divine Nature. He 
contends that, “the problem of this chapter (the norm of morality) 
was not expressly formulated by ancient and medieval writers. . . .” 
In the IaIlae, Q. 19, a. 4, obj. 1, St. Thomas states, “But the rule of 
the human will, on which its goodness depends, is right reason.” In 
the body of the same article, St. Thomas says, “. . . the goodness of 
the will depends on the Eternal Law . . . Now it is from the Eternal 
Law which is the Divine Reason, that human reason is the rule of 
the human will, from which the human will derives its goodness.” It 
is clear from the doctrine of St. Thomas that the proximate norm of 
morality is right reason, while the ultimate norm is the Eternal Law. 
Fr. Fagothey also departs from the Thomistic system on the subject 
of circumstances, by holding that what and why are not to be num- 
bered among them. On the contrary, St. Thomas states in the IalI Tae, 
Q. 7, a. 4., “Therefore that circumstance is the most important of all 
which touches the act on the part of the end, viz., the circumstance 
why: and the second in importance, is that which touches the very 
substance of the act, viz., the circumstance what he did.” From the 
very words of St. Thomas, there can be no doubt that what and why 
are to be numbered among the circumstances. 

Fr. Fagothey is a skilled penman and a glance at the bibliography 
of his book gives ample proof of the learned research which preceded 
its writing. Right and Reason is definitely destined for the college 
classroom, yet the free and flowing style of writing liberates this man- 
ual from much of the coldness of a text book and is of great assis- 
tance in catching the interest of the student. R.P 
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The Virtue of Humility. By Sebastian Carlson, O.P. Dubuque, Wm. C. 
Brown Co. (The Aquinas Library), 1952. pp. xiii, 143. $3.50. 


This is Volume One in a series of Thomistic solutions to present- 
day problems. Fittingly, it deals with that virtue which has been called 
the foundation of the spiritual life, the root and cause of all the vir- 
tues. Our Blessed Lord Himself said, “Learn of Me because I am 
meek and humble of heart.” St. Thomas did not hesitate to write that 
“the whole New Law consists in two things: humility and meekness.” 
All good Christians ought, therefore, to be aware of the close connec- 
tion between humility and the good life. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first and longest 
section deals with the virtue of humility itself, its objects and how it 
differs from the other virtues. The opening pages, as the author 
warns, are difficult to understand and must be read carefully. Once 
the reader has understood these sections however, the remaining pages 
become clear. The task is made easier by Fr. Carlson’s method of re- 
stating the same truths in different ways. His examples are simple 
and to the point. The second section deals with the contribution which 
St. Thomas made to the doctrines on humility handed down by the 
Fathers and other ecclesiastical writers. The third section is devoted 
to St. Thomas’ commentaries on various passages of the Gospels and 
Epistles dealing with humility. These texts were selected for their 
devotional content and should provide ample material for spiritual 
reading and meditation. 

The Virtue of Humility should receive a happy welcome from 
those who have come to savor Thomistic thought. To exactness of 
doctrine, Fr. Carlson has joined brilliance of image and depth of 
thought. The whole work is most satisfying and is an encouraging 
start for this new Thomistic series. A.W. 


BRIEF REVIEWS 


In this little book, Sr. Mary Laurence has given her readers a 
sequel to “She Takes The Veil.” While dealing with the religious life 
in general, the particular purpose of the work is to explain the mean- 
ing and scope of the vow of Poverty. It is written in the form of a 
series of letters between Marjory, a recent convert, and the author, a 
Contemplative Dominican Nun. Marjory has been questioned by some 
of her friends on ‘the apparent discrepancy between religious who vow 
themselves to be poor and the actual practice of the vow. She turns 
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to Sister for information and help and the resulting letters are enter- 
taining and instructive. Sr. Mary Laurence reveals a personality rich 
with humor and wisdom. The book will be welcomed by superiors and 
spiritual directors as a work to which those inquiring about the re- 
ligious life may be referred. The average lay Catholic will find in it 
a fine exposition of the Church’s doctrine and teaching on the vow 
of Poverty. (By Sister Mary Laurence, O.P., London. Blackfriars 
Publications, 1953. pp. viii 85.) 

The Holy Bible. Vol. I (Genesis to Ruth). This volume is the 
first of a proposed four volume set designed to present the Old Testa- 
ment in modern and more readable language. The translation was 
made from the original Hebrew by members of the Catholic Biblical 
Association of America. 

There is a short introduction to each of the books, giving the 
author and the general purpose of the work. A division into broad 
general categories is also given. The work is highly readable and is a 
praiseworthy contribution, fostering a greater love for the Bible 
among our Catholic people. Heretofore, the language was a major 
deterrent to the enjoyment of the treasures and wisdom contained in 
the Sacred Scriptures. The present volume has done away with that 
obstacle and the text is expressed in simple and understandable lan- 
guage. (Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild Press. 1953. pp. ix, 662. 
$4.50.) 

The Division and Methods of the Sciences. Father Maurer, in 
this book, presents to the serious student, a translation of two ques- 
tions of a short but important work of Saint Thomas. The translator 
has done a real service, for it is not easy to turn the precise technical 
Latin of Saint Thomas into readable and accurate English. Father 
Maurer has been quite successful in his task, although occasionally 
the thought of Saint Thomas has been somewhat obscured. The 
translation’s value is enhanced by the addition of short passages from 
three other works where Saint Thomas treats related questions. The 
work contains many notes which help to explain the text or give 
references to various works of Saint Thomas or other authors. A 
bibliography and an index are included. (By Saint Thomas Aquinas. 
Questions V and VI of his Commentary on the De Trinitate of Boe- 
thius. Translated with Introduction and Notes by Armand Maurer, 
C.S.B. Toronto, Canada, The Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies. 
1953. pp. XXXVI, 96.) 

Teresa of Avila. This most recent biography of Teresa of Avila 
stands as an excellent example of the saying that “love lightens any 
task.” Undertaken in gratitude for a favor granted through the inter- 
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cession of Saint Teresa, the biography is the result of long and 
scholarly research on the part of the author. Taking full advantage of 
a special permission granted by Pope Pius XII, Marcelle Auclair 
visited all the Spanish Carmels. She was thus enabled to study the 
results of Teresa’s reforms at first hand. The abundant writings of 
the saint were at her disposal, and permitted her to penetrate the 
character of her subject as few other biographers have done. Admira- 
ble photographs taken during these visits graphically depict the mater- 
ial austerity and poverty of the Carmelite life and greatly add to the 
book’s other fine qualities. (By Marcelle Auclair. Trans. by Kathleen 
Pond. Preface by Andre Maurois. New York. Pantheon Books Inc., 
1953. pp. v, 457. $4.95.) 

Truth. This translation from the Leonine text is the second of a 
three volume set, and deals with questions X-XX of St. Thomas’ 
De Veritate. These questions treat primarily of psychology. The same 
physical format is employed as in volume one. The particular type 
used and the resulting clear print are a credit to the publishers. All 
footnotes are placed at the end of the volume, a decided aid to read- 
ing. A glossary for readers unfamiliar with St. Thomas’ terminology 
is also included at the end of the book. Like the preceding volume the 
translation into good English of the Angelic Doctor’s strictly logical 
relation of thought has been maintained throughout. (By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Vol. II. Translated by James V. McGlynn, S.J., Chicago, 
Henry Regnery Co., 1953. pp. xi, 463. $7.00.) 

The theme of Frederick C. Copleston’s short but excellent work 
Medieval Philosophy underlines the fact that this period of history is 
worthy of study not only as a means to understand later philosophers, 
such as Descartes, Locke and Hume, who revolted against it, but also 
for its own sake. The book demonstrates the ambiguity of the phrase 
“medieval philosophy” which does not mean any one particular 
philosophical system: there is a profound difference between the 
thought of Aquinas and of a Nicholas of Autrecourt. The brevity of 
the work indicates that it is only an introduction; perhaps to the 
author’s History of Philosophy, Volumes Two and Three. (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1952. pp. v, 194, with index. $2.75.) 

Worthy of careful note by Thomistic philosophers is the absorb- 
ing essay “Reason and Convention” by Edward G. Ballard in the 
Tulane Studies in Philosophy (Vol. I, 1952). In a completely non- 
Thomistic terminology he has worked out the intertwined analogies of 
proper proportionality and of attribution as regards ideas, language 
and things. In his own way he amply shows that a non-conventional 
“understanding waits upon symbols” which are used only by conven- 
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tion (p.41); as a consequence his refutation of some of the most 
subtle errors of scepticism are of great value. It would be interesting 
to see him attempt a similar essay on the principle that words refer 
more immediately to concepts but more radically to things. Four other 
papers help to make the opening issue of the Tulane’ philosophical 
series a notable success. (New Orleans, Tulane University, 1952. 
pp. 112. $2.00.) 

America First is the history of the America First Committee 
from its inception in September, 1940 until its dissolution in Decem- 
ber of 1941. The author reports the origin, leadership, organization, 
and finances of the Committee and recounts the battles it waged 
against the intervention of the United States in the European War. 
The “America First Committee was the most powerful mass pressure 
group engaged in the struggle against the foreign policy of the Roose- 
velt administration in the crucial years of 1940-41.” This book is the 
product of much research and makes a definite contribution to the 
political history of the United States during the period immediately 
preceding entry into World War II. (By Wayne S. Cole. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1953. pp. 305.) 

De Castitate et Luxuria appears as an appendix to the new text- 
book on Moral Theology by the Most Reverend Antonius Lanza and 
Petrus Palazinni. It will be appreciated by confessors and theological 
students as a detailed, careful study in easy Latin of the many 
problems surrounding chastity and the sins of lust. In the final section 
the authors devote special questions to impotency, sterilization, and 
artificial insemination as well as the delicate problems of embryotomy, 
abortion, and the baptism of unborn children. (Rome, Marietti, 1953, 
pp. xiv, 327.) 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


An ANTHOLOGY OF CATHOLIC Ports. Edited by Sir Shane Leslie. Westminster, 
Md. The Newman Press, 1953. pp. xvi, 378. $3.00. 

Bs You Psrrscr. A Way of Perfection for the Laity. By Robert B. Eiten, S.J. St. 
Meinrad, Indiana. A Grail Publication, 1953. pp. 49. $0.15. 

BROWNSON ON DEMOCRACY AND THE TREND TOWARD SOCIALISM. By Lawrence 
Roemer. New York. Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. xvi, 173. $3.75. 

Tue CaTHoLic CHURCH AND RACE RELATIONS. By Rev. Paul J. Hayes and Rev. 
Edward J. Hayes, New York. The America Press, 1953, pp. 23. $0.15. 

CATENA AUREA IN QuaTuOR EVANGELIA. St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Fr. An- 
gelicus Guarienti, O.P., Rome, Marietti, 1953. Vol. I, pp. vi, 566; Vol. II, 
pp. 598. (A new edition in Latin.) 
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THE CHERUBIC WANDERER, ANGELUS SILEsIUS. Translated by Willard R. Trask. 
New York. Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953. pp. 61. $2.00. 

CHRISTIAN LiBERTY. By David A. O'Connell, O.P. Baltimore. J. H. Furst Company, 
1953. pp. 142. 

THE ART OF ARRANGING FLOWERS. By Constance Spry. New York. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., pp. 69. $1.98. (Of special interest to Sister Sacristans looking 
for economical and practical ways to beautify the altar and shrines.) 

THE ENIGMA OF THE HEREAFTER. By Paul Siwek. New York. Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1953. pp. 140. $3.00. 

FAMILIAR PRAYERS.Their Origin and History. By Herbert Thurston, S.J. Westmin- 
ster, Maryland. The Newman Press, 1953. pp. vii, 200. $3.50. 

Tue First CaTHouics. The Acts of the Apostles for Children. By Marigold Hunt. 
New York. Sheed and Ward, 1953. pp. xx, 146. $2.75. 

THE GROWTH OF SOUTHERN NATIONALISM 1848-1861. By Avery O. Craven. Baton 
Rouge, La. Louisiana State University Press, 1953. pp. xi, 433. $6.50 (Vol. 
VI of the monumental History of the South Series.) 

HIsTORICAL ASPECTS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. By Philip G. Fothergill, B.Sc., 
Ph.D. New York, Philosophical Library, 1953. pp. xvii, 427. $6.00. 

HUMANISME SCIENTIFIQUE ET RAISON CHRETIENNE. By D. Dubarle, Paris. Desclee 
De Brouwer, 1953. pp. 141. 

In Ocro Lipros pE Puysico AuDITU sIVE PHysICORUM ARISTOTELIS COMMEN- 
TARIA. St. Thomas Aquinas. Edited by Fr. Pirotta, O.P. Naples, M. D'Auria, 
1953. pp. 658. 

KERNFRAGEN KIRCHLICHER KuNST. By Karl Frank. Vienna, Herder, 1953. pp. 144. 

THE Lirs oF BisHop A. J. SCHULER, S.J., D.D. By Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S.L. 
El Paso, Texas. Revista Catolica Press, 1953. pp. xxiii, 584. $3.50. 

Le Monpe eT L’Occiwenr. By Arnold J. Toynbee. Paris. Desclee De Brouwmer, 
1953. pp. 186. 

Tus New BALTIMORE CATECHISM. By Rev. Michael A. McGuire, New York. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, Inc., 1953. pp. 256. 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. By Joseph McGlade, S.S.C. 
Westminster, Maryland. The Newman Press, 1953. pp. 164. $3.25. 

RAISON ET DERAISON DE NoTRE Temps. By Karl Jaspers. Paris. Desclee De Brou- 
wer, 1953. pp. 80. 

RETREAT Notes. By Rev. Joseph Keating, S.J. Compiled and edited by Rev. Philip 
Caraman, S.J. Westminster, Md. The Newman Press, 1953. pp. xi, 129. $1.75. 

SocigTy AND SANITY. By F. J. Sheed, New York. Sheed and Ward, 1953. pp. 274, 
$3.00. 

STEPHEN VAUGHAN. Financial Agent of Henry VIII. By W. C. Richardson. Baton 
Rouge, La. Louisiana State University Press, 1953. pp. vii, 99. $1.50. 

TEACHING RELIGION FOR LiviNG. By Sr. M. Agnesine, S.S.N.D. Milwaukee. Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1952. pp. 184. $3.00. 














LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. G. L. Sukovaty, O.P., and to Bro. 

Calandrella, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Rev. R. R. 
King, O.P., to the Rev. W. J. Outwater, O.P., and to the Rev. W. R. Clark, O.P., 
on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. A. B. Davidson, O.P., to the Rev. E. E. 
Connolly, O.P., to Brother Charles Provinzale, O.P., and to the Very Rev. J. D. 
Walsh, O.P., on the death of their brothers. 




















At St. Stephen’s Priory, Dover, Mass., on August 15, 1953, the 
VESTITION AND following brothers received the habit from the Very Rev. J. B. 
ProFgssions Reese, O.P.: Brothers Mark Calandrella, Denis Riley, Raymond 
Vandergrift, John Burke, Aquinas Clifford, Michael Werner, Nich- 
olas O'Connor, Peter O'Sullivan, Charles Duffy, Ignatius Cataudo, Martin Zayas 
(Province of Holland), Christopher Johnson, Norbert Buckley, Bonaventure Mat- 
tarazzo, Henry Camacho, Jordan O'Donnell, Bertrand McCarthy, Justin Cunning- 
ham, Gabriel McCaffrey, David Folsey, Reginald Durbin, Richard Dyer, Xavier 
McLoughlin, Damian Myett, Linus Dolan, Ferrer Halligan, Ambrose Sheehan, 
Jerome Kenedy, Chrysostom McVey, Innocent LeFemina, Marcellus Coskren, and 
Aedan Campbell. The next day the following brothers made their Simple Profes- 
sion: Brothers Dominic LeBlanc, Patrick McGovern, Vincent DiFede, Morris Aus- 
tin, James Thuline, Timothy Woodward, Mannes McCarthy, Quinton Lister, Wil- 
liam Seaver, Kevin Crothers, Colman Jerman, Robert Reid, Joseph Rivera (Province 
of Holland), Philip Grimley, Basil Boyd, George Miller, Pius O’Brien, Jude Maher, 
Cyril Dettling, Luke Tancrell, Brendan Barrett, Regis O'Connell, Gerard Austin, 
Louis Martin, and Terrence Reilly. 

On Sept. 15, in the Chapel of the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., the 
Very Rev. W. M. Conlon, O.P., Prior, received the Solemn Profession of the fol- 
lowing student brothers: Linus Walker, Raymond Corr, Jerome McCann, Ferrer 
Arnold, Declan Kane, Damian Lee, Charles Burke, Martin Egan, Jordan Ertle, 
Ignatius Beatty, Boniface Perz, Norbert McPaul, Edward Keefer, Justin Hennessey, 
Reginald Peterson, Nicholas Kurguz, Aedan McKeon, and Adrian Wade. At the 
same time Brother Bonaventure Schepers renewed his Simple Profession for another 
year. On Sept. 18, Brother Michael Jelly made his Solemn Profession. 


These same solemnly professed brothers received First Tonsure on 
OrDINATIONS Sept. 27, and the Minor Orders on Sept. 28, at the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, from the Most Rev. P. A. O'Boyle, 

D.D., Archbishop of Washington. 
On Sept. 29, at the Shrine, the Most Rev. J. M. McNamara, D.D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of Washington, conferred the Sub-Diaconate on the following: Brothers 
Theodore Hall, Luke Turon, Bernard St. George, Philip Fitzsimmons, Bertrand 
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Boland, Terence Quinn, Bruno Mondor, George Westwater, Louis Every, Eric 
Bond, Pius Tefft, Matthew Donahue, Regis Ryan, Cornelius Garry, Timothy Kelle- 
her, Ambrose Fleck, Eugene Bondi, John Shanley, Gerard Curley, Gerald Christian, 
and Walter Heath. 


The Very Rev. T. S. McDermott, O.P., Provincial, has announced 
ELECTIONS AND the following elections and appointments: the Very Rev. R. M. 
APPOINTMENTS McDermott, O.P., has been reelected Prior of Holy Name Priory, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; the Very Rev. F. J. Baeszler, O.P., has been 
named Prior of St. Pius’ Priory, Providence, R. I.; the Rev. P. J. Conaty, O.P., has 
been appointed Pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio; and the Rev. E. E. 
Holohan, O.P., has been appointed Pastor of St. Andrew's Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Courses of Theology for the Layman are being conducted at 
ANNOUNCEMENTS the following centers: In Boston and Providence, by the 

Fathers of Providence College; in Washington, by the Fathers 
of the House of Studies; in Pittsburgh, by the Revs. E. C. LaMore, O.P., and S. B. 
Jurasko, O.P.; in New York, by the Rev. C. B. Crowley, O.P.; in Columbus, O., 
and Cleveland, O., by the Fathers of St. Joseph’s; in Springfield, Ky., and Louis- 
ville., Ky., by the Fathers of St. Rose. 

A book, by the Rev. Raymond Smith, O.P., St. Rose Priory, W hitehead’s Con- 
cept of Logic, was recently published by the Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
This is the sixth volume in the series, Thomistic Studies, edited by the Fathers of 
the House of Studies, Washington. 


ST. ALBERT’S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to the Rev. Fathers J. M. Nugent, O.P., B. J. McMul- 

len, O.P., W. R. Barron, O.P., and to Brothers Nathanael Keeley, 
O.P., and Joseph Haddad, O.P., on the death of their fathers; and to Bro. Albert 
Trujillo, O.P., on the death of his mother. 


Following a ten-day retreat, the following young men received the 
VESTITION habit of the Order from the Very Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., Prior 
of St. Peter Martyr Convent, Winona, Minn., Aug. 30, 1953: 
Thomas Hodgson, John Thomas, Edward Pikell, Bernard Casey, Thomas Hartmann, 
Gerald Lamberty, Carl Trutter, Bruce Walker, Marcel Pokrzewinski, Richard 
Wheeler, Robert Jagoe, John Goggins, John Alcorn, Joseph Gubbins, Daniel 
Hunter, Richard Molloy, Jeremiah O'Neill, Jerome Morrissy, Edward Riley, Ber- 
nard Rooney, Gerald Krisinski, Joseph Russell, Robert Stenger, William Up de 
Graff, Richard O'Riley, Daniel Madden, Howard Leuer, Thomas McDonald, Wil- 
liam Trimble, Patrick Reardon, Walter Redmond, Thomas Moran, Edward Moriarty, 
Patrick Keating, James Counahan, Roger Nierengarten, and Ronald Laccabue; on 
Sept. 27, Dana Ostdiek; and on Oct. 1, Frank Gorton. 
On Oct. 28, Bro. Paschal Hunt received the habit of laybrother from the Very 
Rev. G. R. Joubert, O.P., Prior of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 


The Very Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., received the profession of 

PROFESSIONS simple vows of the following novices at St. Peter Martyr Priory, 
Winona, Minn., Aug. 31, 1953: Bros. Bertrand Ebben, Basil Fa- 

bian, Urban Kasper, Jude Johnson, Philip Lamberty, Paschal McDonald, Matthew 
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Hynous, Alphonsus Murray, Dominic Nash, Kilian O'Malley, Emmanuel Bowen, 
Malachy Quinn, Boniface Perry, Ephrem Schwind, Edward Sullivan, Christopher 
Wack, Gabriel Tomas Simonlink, Leo Burdett, Ralph Rogawski, Mannes Charlton, 
Gerald Coleman, Cyril Dwiggins, Charles Fogarty, Hyacinth Hock, Gregory Hay- 
den, Bonaventure Zusy, Thomas Jeffries, Camillus La Pata, Lawrence La Rue, and 
Cyprian Burke; on Sept. 2, Brothers Henry Heydenburg and Eugene Monckton; on 
Sept. 5, Bro. Richard Daniel; and on Sept. 7, Brothers George Nintemann and Sean 
McDermott. 

The Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master General, accompanied by the 
Most. Rev. P. A. Skehan, O.P., Procurator General, and the Very Rev. T. H. 
Sparks, O.P., Socius of the Master General for the North American Provinces, trav- 
eled from Rome to St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa, to receive the solemn profession 
of the first year theologians. Those making profession on Sept. 30, 1953, are as 
follows: Brothers Peter Marytr West, Jude McGovern, Hyacinth Maguy, Emmanuel 
Holzer, Mannes Gambro, Gerald Siebert, Ephrem Marieb, Simon Trutter, Philip 
Cantlebary, Matthew Crotts, Bartholomew Ryan, Barnabas Berigan, Urban Goss, 
Kilian Downey, Alphonsus Mainelli, Richard Farmer, Gregory Moore, Boniface 
Schmitt, Charles Norton, Edward O'Connor, Lawrence Mueller, Basil Folan, Bona- 
venture Lamm, Cyril Fabian, Chrysostom Geraets, Malachy Cumiskey, Justin Mur- 
phy, and Henry Hohman. 


The Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Dubuque, 

OrDINATIONS conferred the Diaconate on the following brothers at St. Rose 

Priory, Dubuque, on All Saints Day, 1953: Brothers Aquinas Con- 

nelly, Albert Moraczewski, Peter Dunne, Ambrose Windbacher, Augustine Borden- 

kircher, Damian Fandal, Ferrer Pieper, Francis Kelly, Thaddeus Coverdale, Chris- 
topher Kiesling, and Kevin O’Rourke. 

On Oct. 31, 1953, the Most Rev. Loras T. Lane, D.D., conferred the First 
Tonsure, and, on All Saints Day, the Minor Orders of Porter and Lector on the fol- 
lowing: Brothers Peter Martyr West, Jude McGovern, Hyacinth Maguy, Emmanuel 
Holzer, Mannes Gambro, Gerald Siebert, Simon Trutter, Philip Cantlebary, Mat- 
thew Crotts, Bartholomew Ryan, Barnabas Berigan, Urban Goss, Kilian Downey, 
Alphonsus Mainelli, Boniface Schmitt, Charles Norton, Edward O'Connor, Basil 
Folan, Cyril Fabian, Chrysostom Geraets, Malachy Cumiskey, and Henry Hohman. 


On Sept. 30, 1953, the Most Rev. Emmanuel Suarez, O.P., Master 
Decrees General, conferred the degree of Master of Sacred Theology on the 
Very Rev. E. L. Hughes, O.P., Provincial, and the Very Rev. R. J. 

Gillis, O.P. The ceremony took place at St. Rose Priory, Dubuque, Iowa. 


The Rev. W. L. Shea, O.P., has been assigned to St. Patrick's 

Missions Church, Yaba, Lagos, Nigeria, British West Africa. Fr. Shea joins 

the three missionaries from the Province already stationed at Lagos, 

who expect to open a new mission in the Nigerian province of Sokoto, a Moham- 
medan territory. 


The Rev. W. R. Byrnes, O.P., has been appointed pastor of St. 
APPOINTMENTS Joseph's parish, Ponchatoula, La.; the Rev. J. B. Malvey, O.P., 
has been appointed pastor of Holy Rosary parish, Houston, Texas; 
the Very Rev. M. T. McNicholas, O.P., has been named subprior of St. Anthony's 
Priory, New Orleans, La. 





—— soe a eel 
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The Rev. Fathers E. A. Green, O.P., and W. J. Bishop, O.P., and Brothers Matthias 
Simlik, O.P., Benedict Endres, O.P., Antoninus Ingling, O.P., and Cajetan Chereso, 
O.P., have been assigned to the College of the Angelicum in Rome, Italy, from the 
House of Theology at Dubuque. From the same House of Theology, Bro. Richard 
Farmer, O.P., and Bro. Gregory Moore, O.P., have been temporarily assigned to 
the House of Studies of Holy Name Province in Oakland, California. From the 
Dominican House of Studies at River Forest, Ill., Bro. Matthias Walsh, O.P., and 
Bro. Timothy Gibbons, O.P., have likewise been assigned to the House of Studies 
in Oakland, California. 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 
CONDOLENCES and prayers to Brother Damian Girard on the death of his mother. 


On September 20, at the archdiocesan major seminary, Menlo Park, 
OrpINATIONS the Rev. Brothers Felix Cassidy, O.P., Victor Kane, O.P., and Leo 
Thomas, O.P., were ordained to the Diaconate by the Most Rev- 

erend Merlin J. Guilfoyle, auxiliary bishop of San Francisco. 


At the Convent of St. Albert the Great, Oakland, the Very Rev. 
PROFESSION Patrick J. Kelly, O.P., Prior, received the solemn professions of the 
& RECEPTION following Brothers: on July 25, Brother Jerome Phillips; on Aug- 
ust 15, Brothers Philip O'Donnell and Chrysostom Raftery; on 

August 31, Brothers Hilary Martin and Basil Lamb. 

At the Novitiate Priory, Ross, on August 15, Brothers Mark McPhee, Bernard 
Keefe, Eugene Sousa, Paul Scanlon, and Cletus Kiefer, pronounced their simple 
vows before the Prior, the Very Rev. Peter Curran, O.P. On August 28, Father Cur- 
fan received the simple professions of Brothers Ambrose Toomey, Lawrence Foss, 
Barnabas Curtin, and Linus Knoth, and on September 10, that of Brother Cyprian 
Bryant. 

The following novices received the Habit of the Order this fall: Brothers 
Augustine Haggerty, Stephen Weathers, John Flannery, Thaddeus Alioto, Sebastian 
Fullmer, Reginald Evans, Bruno Gibson, Denis Dodson, and Cyril Harney. 


The House of Studies welcomed the arrival of four students from 
New Stupents the Province of St. Albert the Great who have been sent here to 

relieve the crowded situation in the mid-west studium. The new 
Californians are: Brothers Gregory Moore, O.P., Richard Farmer, O.P., Matthias 
Walsh, O.P., and Timothy Gibbons, O.P. 


The Very Rev. Joseph M. Agius, O.P., has been elected Prior of 

Ex.secrion the Convent of the Blessed Sacrament, Seattle. At the time of his 

election Father Agius was on special assignment in Portugal, 

where, for the past three years, he has been working at the Dominican convents in 
Sintra and Fatima. 
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Congregation of the Dominican Sisters of Saint Catherine of Siena, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 


The Sisters of St. Catherine's Motherhouse, Kenosha, Wisconsin, had a visit 
from the Very Rev. T. Sparks, O.P., Socius to the Master General, on August Sth. 

The Annual Retreat was given by Rev. Fr. Ashley, O.P. The lectures were cen- 
tered on the Divine Office, which is said daily by the Sisters both in the Mother- 
house and on the mission. 

The following Sisters attended the Annual American Hospital Association 
Convention in San Francisco August 28th; Mother M. Vincent, Superior General, 
and Sr. M. Angelica, Prioress, from Kenosha; from Ontario, Oregon: Sr. M. 
Raphael and Sr. M. Bartholomew; from Mercy Hospital, Merced, Calif., Sr. M. 
Andrew and Sr. R. Maria, and Sr. M. Ignatius from Hanford, Calif. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


The Nashville English Club held its initial meeting for the new school year 
at St. Cecilia Academy. Some fifty members, representing the colleges and secondary 
schools of the city, Catholic as well as non-Catholic, met in the students’ social hall, 
October 5. Fremont P. Wirth, head of the social science department of Peabody Col- 
lege, Nashville, was the lecturer. Sister Dorothea, of St. Cecilia Academy was 
elected secretary of the Club. 

The Teachers’ Institute for the Nashville diocese was held in Nashville, Sep- 
tember 18. All teachers in the diocesan schools of East and Middle Tennessee at- 
tended. Teachers of the schools in West Tennessee had their institute on September 
21, in Memphis. Members of the St. Cecilia Congregation took part in the panels 
and round table discussions. 

Sister Roberta, principal of St. Cecilia Academy, Sister Jane Frances, principal 
of Notre Dame School, Chattanooga, and Sister Mary Edward who is principal and 
superior of St. Thomas School, Memphis, attended the annual meeting of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools held in Memphis the first 
week of December. The Sisters also attended the meeting of the southern section of 
the N.C.E.A., which took place Monday, November 30, at the Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis. 

On November 28, Sister Roberta, out-going chairman of the Mid-South Con- 
ference of the Catholic Library Association, presided at its annual meeting. Li- 
brarians from Tennessee, Alabama, Kentucky, the Carolinas, and eastern Arkansas 
attended. 

The annual Mission Bazaar, sponsored by the St. Cecilia Unit of the Catholic 
Students Mission Crusade and under the direction of Sister Mary Elizabeth, took 
place December 5, in the St. Cecilia Academy social hall. All the funds realized 
from the bazaar are given to aid the home and foreign missions. 


Congregation of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 

Five hundred teachers from the diocese of Columbus held their 5ist Annual 
Meeting at St. Mary of the Springs, September 2 and 3. The theme was “Training 
the Religious Teacher.” 

Sister Mary Alan Smith, O.P., died at the Motherhouse on August 18 in the 
eighth year of her religious profession. Sister Mary Alan’s brothers, Fathers Ferrer, 
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Alan and Raymond Smith, O.P., were celebrant and ministers of her Requiem Mass. 
R.I.P. Sister Chrysostom Falk died on August 22 in the forty-fifth year of her re- 
ligious profession. R.I.P. 

Sister Charles Anne, O.P., dean of studies at the College of St. Mary of the 
Springs, addressed the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae in Clarksburg, 
W. Va., on Sept. 20. At the request of Bishop Thomas J. McDonnell of the 
Wheeling diocese, Sister discussed “The Need of Catholic Leadership.” 

Sister M. Celestine, O.P., was appointed Diocesan Home Economist for Cath- 
olic schools, October 2. Sister will act in an advisory capacity to cafeteria personnel 
and to those high schools teaching home economics. 

Sister Angelita, O.P., president, and Sister Marie Rosaire, O.P., registrar of 
the College of St. Mary of the Springs attended the thirty-sixth annual meeting of 
the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C., October 8-10. 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Conn., was host to the Connecticut 
Section of the Classical Association of New England on October 17. 

Sister Francis de Sales, O.P., dean and Sister M. Dorilda, O.P., registrar of 
Albertus Magnus College attended a Colloquium on College Admissions sponsored 
by College Entrance Examination Board October 26-30. Sister M. Lucia, president, 
attended the regular fall meeting of this group at the Biltmore Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., October 28-30. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


On the Feast of the Assumption fifteen sisters pronounced final vows. The new 
chapel was crowded with friends and relatives. 

This year Sacred Heart Dominican College opened a new student-residence hall 
for girls from out of the city. A new station wagon was donated by a friend of the 
College to care for the transportation of these students. 

The Dominican Circle, composed of friends and alumnae of the College, has 
been organized and is assisting most effectively with the College Building Fund, 
the nucleus of which was established two years ago by the Sacred Heart College 
Alumnae. 

The meeting of the Texas Chapter of the National Federation of Catholic Col- 
lege Students was held at the College October 10th and was pronounced a real 
success. 

Sister M. Bertrand, O.P., President of the College and Sister M. Antoinette, 
O.P., the Dean, attended a state meeting of educational officials and college ad- 
ministrators held at Mineral Wells, October 25-27, to discuss proposed new pro- 
grams for colleges engaged in teacher training. 

Sister M. DeLourdes, O.P., Federation Sister, was appointed to represent the 
Dominican Alumnae at the Dixie Conference of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae. Sister M. Stephana, O.P., attended the meeting of the Texas 
Chapter at Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Buffalo, N. Y. 


On the feast of our Holy Father St. Dominic the Franciscan Fathers of the city 
again commemorated the friendship of St. Dominic and St. Francis by the celebra- 
tion of a Solemn High Mass in the monastery chapel. The Very Rev. Joseph Ken- 
nedy, O.F.M., was celebrant of the Mass, Very Rev. Ermin Klaus, O.F.M., deacon 
and Rev. Kenan Foley, O.F.M., sub-deacon. Rev. Francis de Paul Kealy, ‘OEM, 
addressed the large gathering of priests and tertiaries. 
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The annual Rosary Novena was conducted by Rev. David Kenny, O.P. It was 
concluded on Rosary Sunday by Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
in a chapel filled to capacity by the clients of Mary. 

In the Pageant of Prayer held at the Buffalo Civic Stadium to mark the opening 
of the month of the Holy Rosary, the Dominicans and Franciscans of the city 
united in representing the two Orders on a single float. The float portrayed the 
Blessed Mother giving the Rosary to St. Dominic and the Cross to St. Francis, while 
a Friar of each Order, with a globe of the world before them, signified the ‘““Do- 
minican and Franciscan World Mission.” The float was assembled and decorated 
at the monastery under the direction of the chaplain, Very Rev. Albert Drexelius, 
O.P. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


From August 28th to the 31st the Community was privileged to have as guest 
the Rev. James Keenan, O.F.M., who had just celebrated his Golden Jubilee of 
Ordination in New York. He is the cousin of Mother Mary Agnes. 

On Thursday evening, August 20, His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Roman Atkielski, and Rev. Leo Brust, paid an informal 
visit to Our Lady of Fatima at her National Shrine adjoining the Monastery 
grounds. 

Approximately 12,000 clients of participated in the Candlelight Rosary 
Procession from Pius X School to the Nafional Shrine on Monday evening, October 
12. The fifteen decades of the Rosary were prayed enroute. Rev. S. J. Gaines, O.P., 
who had conducted the Rosary Novena the preceding eight days, also preached at 
this closing exercise. Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament was given from the 
Shrine Altar. The following morning, October 13, a crowd of close to a thousand 
attended a Solemn Field Mass for the Sick, commemorating the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of Mary's final Fatima apparition. 

The Community Retreat was conducted from November 30 to December 8 by 
Rev. Timothy Treacy, O.P. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Racine, Wisconsin 


The Rev. Anton A. Koren, S.J., spiritual director of the Russian College in 
Rome, offered the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass according to the Eastern rite at St. 
Catherine’s High School on October 2. 

The Thomistic Association opened its new series of lectures in Racine in Oc- 
tober. The speaker for this season is the Rev. Ralph Powell, O.P. Meetings are held 
in St. Catherine’s High School. 

The Rev. E. C. Lillie, O.P., conducted an afternoon of Recollection for two 
Chapters of Dominican Tertiaries in the Convent Chapel on October 11. 

Sister M. Adrian Keuntjes died October 21 in the forty-ninth year of her re- 
ligious profession. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary of Akron, Ohio 


Sister M. Charlotte and Sister M. Louis, O.P., attended the Fourteenth National 
Liturgical Conference, August 17-21 at Grand Rapids. 

The National Catholic Audio-Visual Educator's meeting was attended by Sister 
M. Bernard and Sister M. Anthony, O.P. 

Sister M. Leo, O.P., read a paper on business management of a high school 
newspaper at the National Scholastic Press Convention in Minneapolis. 
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At the annual meeting of the Journalism Association of Ohio Schools at Co- 
lumbus on Nov. 20-21, Sister M. Thomas, O.P., was in charge of a round table 
discussion on newspaper headlines and copy editing. 

Sister M. Loretta, O.P., was a member of the workshop on High School So- 
ciology sponsored by the American Sociological Society. 


Monastery of Our Lady of the Rosary, Summit, N. J. 


Visitors at the monastery during the months of September and October in- 
cluded Rev. Dominic G. Moreau, O.P., Belgian missionary from the Congo; Very 
Rev. Camillus Courtney, O.F.M., Donegal, Ireland, Rev. Thomas Deman, O.P., 
Professor of Sacred Theology at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 

The thiry-third annual Rosary Pilgrimage was held this year on October 4th. 
Rev. Edward P. Farrell, O.P., of the Sacred Heart Priory, Jersey City, N. J., 
preached the sermon for the occasion. Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sac- 
rament was given by Rev. Jeffrey Keefe, O.F.M. Conv., Trenton, New Jersey, 
assisted by Rev. Edward L. Phillips, O.P., and Fr. Farrell. 

The annual Community retreat beginning on November 3rd and ending on the 
Feast of All Saints of the Dominican Order, was preached this year by the Very 
Rev. Earl M. Hanley, O.P. 

On December 8, two temporarily professed novices took perpetual vows. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, River Park, Ossining, N. Y. 


The Rev. J. A. Foley, O.P., conducted a retreat at the motherhouse from Aug. 
30-Sept. 10. 

Sister Marianne (Evelyn McAllister) and Sister John Dominic (Margaret 
Hanisch) received the habit on Sept. 8. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. V. Mechler pre- 
sided. The Revs. E. F. Higgins, M.M., W. J. Waed, and J. A. Kozlowski were 
present in the 

Sister Mary Patricia, O.P., was appointed superior of the Detroit convent, re- 
placing Sister Mary Elizabeth, 0. P., who has been missioned to Denver, Colorado. 

The Very Rev. Paul J. Phillippe, O.P., from the Angelicum in Rome, gave a 
series of lectures on Dominican Spirituality to the novitiate and junior professed 
sisters. 

On Nov. 8, the Dominicanettes had a day of recollection at Queen-of-the- 
Rosary, Ossining, N. Y. Very Rev. T. A. Donellan conducted the exercises. 

Miss Carolyn Blumenauer (Sister Rose Catherine, T.O.P.), the first Domin- 
icanette to become a tertiary, was received into the order by the Very Rev. L. P. 
Johannsen, O.P. 


Congregation of the Queen of the Holy Rosary, 
Mission San Jose, California 


On Aug. 11 three postulants received the Habit, and on Aug. 30 three novices 
made first profession, while the following made final profession: Sisters M. Sheila, 
M. Denis, Frances Marie, M. Florence, M. Fabiola, M. Jordan, M. Eucharia and M. 
Dolorice. 

The Golden and Silver Anniversary of Profession for seventeen sisters was 
celebrated on Aug. 15 with a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving in the Motherhouse 
Chapel. Very Rev. Joseph J. Fulton, O.P., Provincial of the Holy Name Province 
was celebrant, Rev. V. F. Kienberger, O.P., was deacon and Rev. P. C. Egli, O.P., 
was sub-deaton. Monsignor R. O'Donnell represented the Archbishop of San Fran- 
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cisco. The Golden Jubilarians were: Sisters M. Louise, Marcolina, Expedita, Geno- 
vefa, Lioba and Cyrilla. The Silver Jubilarians were: Sisters M. Aloise, Rosemary, 
Grace, Bernice, Henrietta, Maria, Laurene, Carola, Wunibalda, Nemesia and Ae- 
miliana. 

Sister M. Clotilda, O.P., died suddenly on Oct. 4. R.LP. 

Guests at the Motherhouse included Very Rev. Joseph J. Fulton, O.P., and 
Rev. Joseph Agius, O.P., who has just completed a three-year sojourn in Portugal. 


Holy Cross Congregation, Amityville, N. Y. 


Sisters Diana and Jda were delegated to visit the ancient convent of Holy 
Cross, Regensburg, Bavaria during July and August to give a detailed account of 
the recent Centenary celebration of the American Congregation of the Holy Cross. 

On September 19, Mother M. Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, was presented 
with an illuminated scroll in recognition of the services rendered by the Sisters to 
the diocese during the past one hundred years. 

Sixty postulants entered Queen of the Rosary Novitiate on the Feast of the 
Name of Mary, September 12. There are twenty-three aspirants in the Day Juniorate. 

Rev. Mothers M. Agatha, O.P., and Hedwig, O.P., attended the Conference on 
Hospital Policies for Higher Superiors, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on October 17-19. The Catholic Hospital Association sponsored the conference. 

Visitors included Rev. Sebastian Tauzin, O.P., Provincial of the Province of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, Brazil, and Rev. Joseph Burgdorf, S.P.M., from Our Lady of 
Mercy Seminary, Lenox, Mass.. 

Rev. Mother M. Rose Gertrude, O.P., was elected on October 28, to the rank 
of Mother of Council. 

On November 14, the first anniversary Mass was offered in St. Ignatius Church, 
Brooklyn, for the repose of the soul of Mother M. Dafrose, O.P. Rev. Mother M. 
Anselma, O.P., the Mothers of Council and a large number of Sisters were present. 

The Community Festival honoring the nine Golden and the twenty-three Silver 
Jubilarians was held at Dominican Commercial High School, Friday, November 27. 
The Community Orchestra and Choristers entertained. 

Six week-end retreats for laywomen, including one exclusively for Dominican 
tertiaries and one for the blind, were conducted at Our Lady of Prouille Retreat 
House by Very Rev. Thomas C. Nagle, O.P., Rev. J. C. McDonough, O.P., Rev. 
John B. Affleck, O.P., and Rev. John H. Kocke, S.J. 

Sister M. Salome, O.P., was called to her eternal reward after 59 years of re- 
ligious service. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, San Rafael, California 


The Dominican Sisters of the Congregation of the Most Holy Name of Jesus, 
San Rafael, California, held a General Chapter in June. Mother M. Justin Barry, 
O.P., was elected Mother General to succeed Mother M. Margaret Thompson, O.P., 
who is now the Vicaress. 

On August 11, the Institute of Dominican Spirituality opened with High Mass 
celebrated in the Dominican Convent Chapel by Very Rev. Joseph Fulton, O.P., 
Provincial of the Holy Name Province. The Institute was conducted by Dominican 
Fathers of the various American provinces. Very Rev. Philip F. Mulhern, O.P., Re- 
gent of Studies of St. Joseph’s Province, and professor at the Dominican House 
of Studies, Washington, D. C., lectured on “The Supernatural Life.” Very Rev. 
Paul K. Meagher, O.P., regent of studies of Holy Name Province and professor of 
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theology at the College of St. Albert, conducted a course on ‘““The Dominican Spir- 
it.” Rev. Paul M. Starrs, O.P., professor of ecclesiastical history, College of St. 
Albert, taught the course in ‘The History of Spirituality,” and Rev. Jordan Au- 
mann, O.P., professor of ascetical theology, Dominican House of Studies, Dubuque, 
Iowa, and associate editor of ‘Cross and Crown,” conducted a course on “The Du- 
ties of Superiors and Novice-Mistresses.” Special seminars were offered on the 
“Adaptation of the Religious Life to the Needs of the Present Day” according to 
the instructions of the Holy See. Attending the Institute were one hundred and 
eighty Sisters from all parts of the West Coast. Eight Congregations were repre- 
sented. The second part of the Institute will be given in August, 1954. 

A meeting of the Southwestern Regional Unit of the N.C.E.A., College and 
University Section, under the chairmanship of Rev. John Hynes, S.J., of Loyola 
University, Los Angeles, was held on the Dominican College campus on October 17. 

On Rosary Sunday this year the Procession of the Fifteen Mysteries ended at 
the Auditorium where an altar had been erected for the occasion. A sermon on the 
Rosary was given by Very Rev. John P. Kelly, O.P., Prior of the College of St. 
Albert. Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament followed. 

The Santa Catalina School for Girls in Monterey has added a building for 
the Lower School, necessitated by the increase in enrollment. Plans for a Chapel to 
harmonize with the Spanish architecture of the main house have been completed 
and ground has been broken. 

A new wing has been constructed at St. Mary’s Hospital, Reno, while a new 
Chapel has been opened in the main building of the Hospital and was blessed by 
the Most Rev. Robert J. Dwyer, Bishop of Reno. His Excellency offered the first 
Mass in it. 

At St. Joseph's Hospital, Stockton, another wing is under construction and will 
be finished in early summer of 1954. 

Among the visitors during the summer months were Very Rev. B. M. Blank, 
O.P., of the Province of the Holy Name and now Rector of the Angelicum in 
Rome; Very Rev. Timothy Sparks, O.P., American Socius of the Master General; 
and Bishop Hoang-Van-Doan, O.P., Vicar Apostolic from Vietnam. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


An open house was held August 22-23 at the Maryknoll Sisters’ new novitiate, 
Topsfield, Mass., to give those in the Boston area an opportunity to see Ladyerest 
inside and out before canonical enclosure. Thirty-seven junior novices are in resi- 
dence at present. 

Profession and reception ceremonies were held September 8 at Valley Park, 
Missouri: 17 novices pronounced first vows and 17 postulants received the habit of 
the Maryknoll Sisters. 

The Maryknoll Cloister celebrated its 21st anniversary on the feast of St. The- 
rese, Patroness of the missions. Sister Carmel Marie of the Blessed Sacrament re- 
ceived her permanent assignment to the cloister on this date. 

Four Maryknoll Sisters attended the Mission Secretariat meetings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in September. Sister Magdalen Mary, former Bolivian missioner spoke 
on “Social and Educational Activities in Mission Lands,” her work in South 
America. 

August through November saw the departure of some 50 missioners assigned 
this year to various mission fields. 

Sister Victoria Francis, official Visitor, and Sister Maria del Rey, returned 
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October 14 from an 8 months’ tour and visitation of Maryknoll Sisters’ missions in 
Latin America. 

Published in September by McGraw-Hill & Co., Nun in Red China, by Sister 
Victoria, is a composite account of Maryknoll Sisters’ experiences in Communist 
China. 


Saint Catharine of Siena Congregation, St. Catharine, Kentucky 


On September ninth at Saint Catharine was begun the weekly singing of the 
Privileged Votive Mass of the Most Holy Rosary for vocations to the Church and 
the congregation. 

Twenty seven postulants entered the congregation on the Feast of the Holy 
Name of Mary. 

On September eighteenth the Mass of the Holy Ghost was celebrated by the 
Rev. J. E. Fallon, O.P., who addressed the student body. Present in the sanctuary 
were the Rev. M. S. Willoughby, O.P., Rev. Matthew Morry, O.P., and Rev. Ray- 
mond Smith, O.P., faculty members of the high school and college departments. 

At the dedicatory services of Saint Mel Academy, East Point, Massachusetts, 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Archbishop Richard E. Cushing made known his in- 
tention to construct an elementary school at the Dominican Postulate, Plainville, 
Massachusetts. 

Representing Saint Catharine Junior College at the special meeting of State 
Teacher Training Program was Sister Marie Therese. College Presidents, Deans and 
Registrars assembled in Frankfort to discuss Teacher Education. 

On October eighth the Very Rev. C. A. Musselman, O.P., opened the bi- 
monthly series of spiritual conferences given by the Fathers of Saint Rose Priory. 

October eleventh marked the formal opening of the new buildings—The Ed- 
ward Barry Administration Building and the Mary Coyle Shea Residence Hall, at 
Siena College, Memphis. The Rev. G. Q. Friel, O.P., chaplain and professor, 
presided at opening Convocation. The Honorable F. Tobey, Mayor, Colonel Roane 
Waring also addressed the assembly. 

The new chapel of Saint Catharine Hospital, McCook, Nebraska, was dedi- 
cated by His Excellency, Louis B. Kucera, Bishop of Lincoln, who celebrated a 
Pontifical High Mass on the occasion. 

Sister M. Clarita has edited ‘The Land of Our Lady” series, especially the 
volume “Leaders of Freedom.” This set of history textbooks was published this fall. 


Monastery of Our Lady of Grace, North Guilford, Conn. 


Rev. William Dillon, O.P., Professor at Providence College, replaced Rev. 
John B. Mulgrew, O.P., as Chaplain during July. 

On Oct. 27, the Fourth Degree Knights of Columbus of the John Barry Gen- 
eral Assembly of New Haven sponsored a family pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our 
Lady of Fatima on the grounds of the Monastery of Our Lady of Grace. Rev. Rich- 
ard J. Toner, Chaplain of the Assembly, was celebrant of the Solemn Benediction. 
Rev. John Foley, O.P., preached the sermon. 

The Eucharistic Rosary Pilgrimage for World Peace on Oct. 4 was the largest 
and most colorful service yet held at the monastery, with several thousand people 
attending. The sermon was preached by Rev. Louis Ryan, O.P., Professor of The- 
ology at Providence College. Rev. Michael Sullivan, of St. George’s, Guilford, was 
celebrant of the Solemn Benediction, assisted by Father Ferranato and Father Ryan. 
Father Mulgrew was Master of ceremonies and conducted the Rosary. 
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At a ceremony on Oct. 19, Sr. Josepfa Marie of the Sacred Heart of 
Registered Nurse graduated from the Carney Hospital School of es in 
Boston, received the Dominican Habit. Father Mulgrew sang the High Mass 
Rev. Thomas Smith, O.P., of St. Mary’s Priory in New Haven preached the sermon. 
Rev. Michael Sullivan presided as representative of Archbishop O'Brien. 

On Oct. 25, the Feast of Christ the King, members of the Christopher Colum- 
bus Communion Club of Waterbury received Communion at a High Mass at 9:30 
in the Adoration Chapel, with their Color Guard honoring the Blessed Sacrament. 

The large out-door pilgrimage sponsored by the Wilsonian Professional Men's 
Club, scheduled for the afternoon of the Feast of Christ the King had to be com- 
pressed into the small Adoration Chapel because of heavy rain. Nevertheless, the 
chapel was crowded with representatives of the organizations participating. 

Rev. John Foley, O.P., preached the annual retreat from Oct. 27 to Nov. 5, and 
conducted the Eucharistic Hour on Sunday, Nov. 1. 


i 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Sacred Heart Hall was blessed on August 28 by the Rev. John M. Gaines, 
O.P. On October 25, the Feast of Christ the King, Father Vitie, O.P., Chaplain, 
performed the ceremony of Enthronement of the Sacred Heart in Sacred Heart Hall. 
This recently acquired building now provides additional residence for the sisters. 

The Congregation had the honor of welcoming as a special guest the Most 
Rev. Pelegrin de la Fuente, O.P., Bishop of Basco, Batanes Islands, Philippines. 
His Excellency officiated at the Rosary Day ceremonies on October 7 and celebrated 
Holy Mass in the Convent Chapel on October 17. On November 1 he blessed our 
new Holy Ghost Convent in Hammond, Louisiana; and on All Souls Day, the com- 
munity cemetery in Rosaryville. 

Founders Day was observed on November 5. The High Mass, celebrated by 
Rev. Father Anselm Vitie, O.P., chaplain, was attended by the sisters, students and 
friends. In the evening the traditional Torch and Shamrock ceremony was held in 
the College auditorium. The life of the much beloved and revered Mother Mary 
Pius, O.P., was reviewed. Rev. Father Bonaventure nega O.P., of St. Anthony 
of Padua Church, New Orleans addressed the assembly, Rev. Father Vitie, O.P., 
acting as Master Ceremonies. 

On November 8 the College Alumnae returned to their Alma Mater for their 
annual Homecoming. After Mass the new officers were installed. 

Rev. Thomas C. McAndrew, O.P., of St. Joseph Church, Ponchatoula, La., 
conducted the annual retreat, November 22-24, for the College students. 

Sister Mary Patrick, O.P., and Sister Mary Liguori, O.P., attended the annual 
convention of the Southern Unit of the Catholic Business Education Association 
in Biloxi, Miss. on November 20, 21, and on Nov. 29-Dec. 3, Sister Mary Alexi- 
adia, Sister Mary Louise and Sister Mary de Lourdes attended the meeting of the 
Southern Association of Universities, Colleges and Secondary Schools in Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Congregation of St. Catherine de Ricci, Albany, New York 


Sisters Mary James, Mary Clare, Mary Anthony and Mary Stephen attended 
the Ninth National Retreat Congress which was sponsored by the Diocesan Geth- 
semane Retreat House on September 18-20 at Kansas City, Missouri. At the Con- 
gress Sister Mary James read a paper, Why Publication? and Sister Mary Stephen, 
Being Hands for Christ. 
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On Rosary Sunday, October 4th at 3 P.M. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Cletus J. Benjamin 
officiated at the blessing of the new out-door Fatima Shrine at Prouille. The shrine, 
in terra cotta, is the original work of Stephan de Vriendt, an internationally known 
Belgian artist. Rev. Mark Heath, O.P., chaplain at La Salle College, Philadelphia, 
delivered the sermon. The choir of the Christian Brothers scholastics sang at the 
Benediction which terminated the ceremony. 

Rev. John T. Dittoe, O.P., at La Salle College is giving a course in Moral 
Theology to the Postulants, Novices and Professed Sisters at Prouille. 

Rev. William A. McLaughlin, O.P., also a professor at La Salle College is 
instructing the Postulants and Novices in a study of the New Testament. 


Congregation of St. Catherine of Siena, Fall River, Massachusetts 


October 7. A new mission was opened in St. Patrick’s Parish, Chateauguay, 
N. Y., with four Sisters who are to teach religion to pupils of public schools. Rev. 
Ambrose Hyland is Pastor. Sr. Marguerite-Marie, O.P., is superior of this new 
Convent of Our Lady of the Rosary. 

October 8-11, Pupils of St. Peter’s Parish, Plattsburg, N. Y., presented a pag- 
eant commemorating the centenary of the foundation of the parish. Sr. Sybillina, 
O.P., principal, directed the pageant. 

September 8, Opening of a preparatory school for aspirants at the Motherhouse. 
Mother Theresa of Jesus, O.P., Prioress General, presided at the opening of this 
new work. Sr. M. Dalmatius, O.P., is in charge of the school. 


Monastery of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey 


On Rosary Sunday, a large group of devout pilgrims attended the Solemn 
closing of the Annual Rosary Novena. The devotions were conducted by the Rev. 
W. A. McLoughlin, O.P., Chaplain of the Monastery, assisted by the Rev. John T. 
Dittoe, O.P., of La Salle College, Philadelphia. A sermon on Our Blessed Mother 
was given by the Rev. W. A. McLoughlin, O.P. 

On Monday, October 26, Sister Mary Luke of the Nativity, O.P., made her 
Solemn Profession. The Very Rev. R. M. McDermott, O.P., of the Holy Name 
Priory, Philadelphia, presided at the ceremony, assisted by the Rev. W. A. Mc- 
Loughlin, O.P., and the Rev. R. M. McCabe, O.P. Very Rev. Father McDermott, 
O.P., gave the sermon for the occasion. The ceremony was concluded by Solemn 
Benediction given by the Rev. Edward Lucitt of Sacred Heart parish, Camden, as- 
sisted by the Rev. Joseph J. Brennan of Our Lady of Lourdes Hospital and the 
Rev. J. J. McCaffrey of St. Anthony's parish, Camden. 

Within the past few months three Sodality groups have conducted pilgrimages 
to Our Lady’s Perpetual Rosary Shrine. After completing the Rosary Stations in 
the Chapel and a visit to Rosary Glen the pilgrims assisted at Benediction of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament. 

Sister Mary Cecilia, professed thirty-nine years, died on September 2. R.LP. 


Convent of Our Lady of the Sacret Heart, Springfield, Illinois 


On August 4, Sister M. Elizabeth and Sister M. Mildred attended the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Dominican Sisters at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Guests at Sacred Heart Convent during September were Mother M Aloysius, 
O.P., of Great Bend, Kansas, and Mother M. Margaret, S.S.E., of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Sister Mary Raymond Dallen, who had been a patient in the convent infirmary 
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since 1931 when she lost her eyesight, died August 26. R.I.P. 

Mother M. Imelda and Sister Rita Rose, Superior of Rogers Memorial Hos- 
pital, Rogers, Arkansas, were present at the Hospital Convention for Higher Su- 
periors held in St. Louis, Missouri. 

October 7, at the regular quarterly meeting of the Northwest Arkansas Hos- 
pital Council, Sister Rita Rose was elected President for the year 1954. 

On Sunday, October 18, the Rev. Thomas Bonee, O.P., of the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, commenced his series of Thomistic lectures on 
“God's Existence and Attributes,” at Sacred Heart Academy. Father is also giving 
monthly conferences to the sisters of the city. 

Sisters M. Adele and M. Georgene attended the Central Service Institute con- 
ducted by the American Hospital Association and held in Chicago, October 21-23. 

Sister M. Monica Finnegan received her M.A. degree from the University of 
Illinois. Sister M. Henry and Sister M. Mannes received M.A. degrees from the 
Catholic University of America. 

On the feast of St. Dominic, the sisters celebrated the Silver Jubilee of Sisters 
M. Gilbert, M. David and M. Aquinata. 


Dominican Sisters, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


On August 4, the Congregation of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart of Grand 
Rapids celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of the first Dominican foundation 
in Michigan. Solemn High Mass was celebrated by the Right Rev. Monsignor 
Raymond Baker, D.D., Vicar General of the Diocese. The Most Rev. Stephen S. 
Woznicki, D.D., Bishop of Saginaw, delivered the sermon. Bishop Francis J. Haas 
visited the Motherhouse in the afternoon, and gave his blessing to the priests and 
sisters who had assembled for the Diamond Jubilee celebration. 

The days of Jubilee were saddened by the death of His Excellency Most Rev- 
erend Francis J. Haas on August 29. The Congregation lost a kind father and a 
solicitous friend, who for ten years had been vitally interested in its every project. 
R.LP. 

During August the community was hostess to the many Sisters who attended 
the National Liturgical Congress held in Grand Rapids. 

Sister Patricia Clare, O.P., and Sister Rose Miriam, O.P., were delegates to 
the Vocation Institute held at Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois in August. 

Sister Maris Stella, O.P., attended the Catholic Press Convention in Milwaukee. 

The President, Right Rev. Msgr. Arthur Bukowski and Mr. Kenneth Marin, 
Sister Mildred, O.P., Dean of Aquinas College, Sisters Bertrand, O.P., and Gon- 
zaga, O.P., attended the Meeting of Catholic Colleges at Madonna College, Lavonia, 
Michigan. 

At the Annual Meeting of Michigan College Administrators, Sister Mildred, 
O.P., Dean, and Sister Blandina, O.P., Registrar, were the representatives. 

Aquinas College opened the fall term with a large increase in enrollment. 
Among the students are six from Guam, two froin Jamaica, and one from Puerto 
Rico. 

The Rev. Charles P. Wilson, O.P., Chaplain of Marywood, visited all the Mis- 
sions conducted by the Marywood Sisters in New Mexico and California, during 
September. 

Recent deaths in the Community were Sister M. Matthia, O.P., Sister Rosina, 
O.P., and Sister Rosella, O.P. R.I.P. Sister Matthia was the oldest Sister in the Com- 
munity, having been professed at Holy Rosary Convent, Second Street, New York 
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in 1884. She is survived by her sister, Sister M. Albertina, O.P., who is now the 
oldest member of the Congregation. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Sister Mary Imelda of the Eucharist observed the Silver Jubilee of her religious 
Profession on September 8th. A Solemn High Mass of Thanksgiving was sung by 
the Sisters’ Chaplain, Rev. Charles J. Weaver. The Rev. James Beeman and Rev. 
Philip Leibech acted as Deacon and Sub-deacon respectively. Rev. Francis Philippelli 
was Master of Ceremonies and the Rev. Robert Hartnett was present in the Sanc- 


tuary. 

A Public Novena for the Feast of the Most Holy Rosary was conducted in the 
Monastery Chapel by the Rev. Michael L. McCaffrey, O.P. Father McCaffrey also 
conducted the annual Rosary Sunday Devotions. He was assisted in the distribution 
of blessed roses by Rev. Charles J. Weaver, Chaplain of the Sisters. 

The Rev. Alan Smith, O.P., has resumed his monthly conferences to the Com- 
munity. 


Dominican Nuns of the Perpetual Rosary, Rome, Italy 
(American Foundation) 


The Devotions of the Forty Hours were held in the Monastery Church on 
Sept. 7th to 9th. Priests from the nearby Barnabite International College officiated 
at the daily Solemn Masses and Holy Hours. 

On Rosary Sunday the Perpetual Rosary Hour pilgrimage attended services at 
the Monastery. 

Visitors to the Monastery included the Very Rev. Thomas E. Garde, O.P., 
Provincial of the Irish Province; Cardinal Tedeschini; Cardinal Stritch of Chicago, 
accompanied by the Very Rev. Mons. E. Primeau; Bishop Martin J. O'Connor of 
the North American College at Rome; Bishop Pellegrino de la Fuente, O.P., of 
Batanes, in the Philippines; Rev. J. M. Agius, O.P., Rev. H. A. Neal, O.P., and 
Rev. R. de Almeida Rolo, O.P. 
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